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tr5e free Bge press » an earnest efibrt to spread those 
deep convictions in which the noblest spirits of every age and 
race have believed—that man’s true aim and happiness is 
“unity in reason and love ; the realisation of the brotherhood 
of all men : that we must all strive to eradicate, each from him* 
self, those false ideas, false feelings, and false desires—personal, 
social, religious, economic—w^hich alienate us one from another 
and produce nUe-tenths of all human suffeilng., 

Of these truly Christian and universal religious .aspirations 
the writings of Leo Tolstoy are to-day perhaps the most definite 
expression, and it is to the production of very cheap editions of 
his extant religious, social and ethical works, together with 
much unpublished matter and his new writings, to which we 
have special access (being in close touch with Tolstoy), that we 
are at present confining ourselves. We earnestly trust that all 
who sympathise will continue to assist us by every means in 
their power, and help to make the publications yet more widely 
known. It is Tolstoy’s desire that his books shall not be copy¬ 
righted, and as we share this view all JftCC M0C ptC0$ 
translations and editions (with one, as yet unavoidable excep¬ 
tion), are and will be issued free of copyright and may be 
reprinted by anyone. We have already commenced to collect 
all Tolstoy’s essays into more permanent cloth-bound volumes. 

Suggestions, inquiries, offers of help and co-operation will 
lie gratefully W'elcomed. For the hundreds of sympathetic 
letters and the practical help in making known and circulating 
the books which we have received already, we are very grateful) 
and tender our hearty thanks. 

Orders and commercial communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘Hbc free Bge ptc&s" Branch, i^, Patir- 

KOSTER Row, London, E.C. All other communications to 
the “ Editor of The Free Agb Press,’’ ChristcRurch, 
Hants. 


VLADIMIR TCHERTKOPF, Mmm 
THOMAS LAURIE, 
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CHAPTER I. 


, . . . “ Your iniquities have separated between yon and 
yonr God, andyour^ins Iiave l»d His face from you, Wiat He wUl 
not hear. For your hands are4eliled with blood and your fingers 
with iniquity; your lips have spoken lies, your tongue Tnut< 
tereth wickedness. None sueth in rigliteousness, and none 
pleadeUi in truth: they trust in vanity, and speak lies; they 
conceive mischief and bring forth iniquity , . . tlieir works 
are works of iniquity, and the act of violence is in their hands. 
Their feet run to evil, and they make haste to shed 
innocent blood ; thoir thougiits are thoughts of iniquity; 
desolation and destruction are in their paths. The way of 
peace they know not; and there is no judgment in tlicir goings; 
they have made themselves crooked patiis ; whosoever goeth 
therein doth not know peace. Tliereiore is judgment far from 
us, neither doth righteousness overtake us : we look for light, 
but behold darkness, for brightness, but we walk in obscurity. 
We grope for the wall like the blind, 3 ea, we grope as they tliat 
have no eyes: we stumble at noonday as in the twilight ; 
among them that are lusty we are as dead men.”—Isaiali 
lix. 2-11. 

# 


War is held in greater esteem than ever. An artist clover in 
this sphere, a muraerer of genius, M. de Moltke, once answered 
some peace delegates in the following strange words: 

“War is sacred, a Divine institution, it is one of the sacred 
laws of the world. It upholds all great and noble sentiments 
amongst men; honour, disintereste^ess, virtue, courage, and, 
in a word, prevents them from falling into dreadful materialism.” 

Therefore to collect in herds of 400,000 men, to march day and 
night without rest, to think of nothing, nor study an3rthing, nor 
learn an3rtbing, nor read anything, to be useful to nobody, to rot 
in dirt, to lie in the mire, to bve like brutes in a continual 
stupefaction, to loot towns, bum villages, ruin nations, finally 
to meet anotner agglomeration of human desh, to throw oneself 
upon it, to produce lakes of blood, plains of flesh piled up, bits 
01 oo^liws mixed with earth, muddy and gory, to have one’s 
arms or one’s legs tom away, one’s brain crushed—without 
profit to anyone, whilst one’s old parents, one’s wife and one’s 
children perish xrom hunger-^this is what is called not to fall 
tnt-^ mnaf. rrtnfArinliRm I «.> GlTT DB MAtTVASSaKT 


into th«s most dreadful materialism ! 

(“Sur mu”). 

» 
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We will restrict ourselves to remindiug; you that tlie different 
States of £iu' 0 |>n have accumulated a debt of 130 milliards— 
(about 110 within the last century}—and that this colossal debt 
has arisen almost exclusively from the expenses of war; that in 
time of peace the^ maintain standing armies of 4,000,000 men, 
whicli they can increase to 19,000,000 in times of war; that 
two*thirds of their Budgets are absorbed by interest on these 
debts and by the maintenance of the land and sea forces.— 
G. DB Molinabi (“£srj[uigse do Torganisation politique et 
6conomique de la soci6t6 future"). 


Again war. Again sufferings, necessary tc nobody, 
utterly uncalled for; again fraud, again the uni¬ 
versal stupefaction and brutalisation of men. 

Men who are separated from each other by thou¬ 
sands of miles, hundreds of thousands of such men 
(on the one hand, Buddhists, whose law forbids 
the killing, not only of men, but of animals; on 
the other hand, Christians, professing the law of 
brotherhood and love), like wild beasts, on land and 
on seal, are seeking out one anoUieir, in order to kill, 
torture, and mutilate each other in the most cruel 
way possible. What can this be? Is it a dream 
or a reality? Something is taking place which 
should not, cannot be; on© longs to believe that 
it is a dream and to awake from it. 

But nb, lit is not a dream, it is a dreadful reality 1 
™' One could yeti understand how' a poor uneducait^, 
defrauded Japanese, tom from, his field and 
taught that Buddhism, consists not in compassion 
to all that live®, but in saerifioe® to idols, and 
how a similar poor illiterate fellow from the naighr 
bourhood of Toula or Nijni Novgorod, who has 
been taught that Christianity consists in worship¬ 
ping Christ, the Madonna, Saints, and their it:cna 
—one could understand how these unfortunate 
men, brought by the violence and deceit of cen¬ 
turies to recognise the greatest crime in the world 
—the murder of one’s brethren—as a virtuoua act, 
can commit these dreadful deeds, without Regard¬ 
ing themsdvee as being guilty in so doing. ^ 

But how oaik 90 -oalfed enlightened men preabh 
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war, support it, participa-tie in it, and, worst of all, 
without suffering the dangeirs of war themselves, 
incite others to it, sending their unfortunate de¬ 
frauded brothers to fight? These so-called en¬ 
lightened men cannot possibly ignore, I do not say 
the Christian law, if they re-cognise themselves to 
be Christians, but all that has b^n written, is being 
written, has and is being said, about the cruelty, 
futility and senseleisBiiess of war. They are ren 
garded ks enlightened men preciaely beica.use they 
know all this. The maijority of them haive them- 
selveis written and spoken about this. Not to men¬ 
tion tho Hague Cbinferenoe, which called forth 
universal praise, nor all the books, pamphlets, news¬ 
paper-articles, and apeeiohesi demonstrating the possi¬ 
bility of the solution of international misundco:^ 
standings by international arbitration—no en¬ 
lighten^ man oani help knowing that the universal 
competition in the armamenta of state® must 
inevitably lead them to endless wars or to a general 
bankruptcy, or elae to both the one and the other. 
They cannot but know' that beside® the senseless, 
purpoeeless eixpenditure of milliards of roubles, i.tf., 
of hiumani labour, on the preparations for war,— 
during the wars themselves millions of thei most 
energetic and vigorous men perish in that period of 
tiieir life which is best for productive la.bour (during 
the past century wars have destroyed 14,000,000 
men). Enlightened men cannot but know that 
occasions for war are always such a® are not worth 
not only one human life but not one hundredth part 
of all that which is spent upon wars (in fighting for 
the emancipation of the negroes much more was 
spent than it would have coat to redeem them from 
slavery). 

Every one know® and cannot help knowing that, 
above all, wai®, calling forth the lowest animaJ 
passidfes, deprave and brutalise men. Everyone 
knows the weakness of the arguments in favour of 
war, such as wem brought forwiard by De Mkistre, 
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Moltkef, andi oilieini, for are aU foimded ott 
the eoipihiam tluii im &very human oalamity it ia 
possible to hnd an advanta^eoue element, or else 
upon the utterly arbitrary assertion that wars have 
always ecpsted and tibeffHefore ailways must exist, as if 
the actions of men could be justifiewi by the 
advantages or the usefulness which they realise, or 
by the consideration that they have been oo'mmitted 
during a long period of time. 4-^1 so-called eijr 
lightened men know all this. Then suddenly war 
b^ins and all this is instantly fongotten, and the 
same men who but yesterday were proving the 
cruelty, futility, the senselessness of wars, now 
think, speiak and write only about killing as many 
men as possible, about ntining and destroying the 
greatest possible amount of the productions of human 
labour, and abo^b exciting as much as possible the 
passion of hatred in tliose peaceful, harmless, in¬ 
dustrious men who by their labour feed, clothe, 
maintain these same pseudo^nlightened men—who 
oomipel them to commit those dreadful deeds 
oonta;j9ry to tliedr conscience, welfare or faith. 


CTHAFTER 11. 

And Micromugas spoke thus: 

** Oh ! intelligent atoms in whom the Eternal Being has been 
pleased to mamfeat his art and power, you are probably tasting 
very pure joys on your globe, for having so little matter and 
appearing ail spirit, you must be passing your life in loving and 
tmnking; that is the true life of spirits. I have nowhere seen 
true happiness, but doubtless it is here.” 

At this speech the philosopliers shook their heads; and one 
ef them, more candid than the others, candidly confessed that if 
a small number of inhabitants, very lightly esteemed, are 
excepted, ail the rest is an assemblage of insane, wicked, and 
unhappy men. 

** If evil comes from matter,” said he, “ we nave more matter 
than we require, and if evil comes from spirit we have too much 
epirit. For example, do you know that even while I am sneaking 
tp you there are a hundred thousand madmen ol'oarrae«/novered 
; ^th hats who are killing a hundred thousand otheis covered 
'vrillh turl:^MEUL or who are being killed by tlie latter* almost all 
Qvir the workl Bach is the cu^m inmi time inun^^ 
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The Sirien shuddered and asked what might be the cause of 
these dreadful quarrels between such delicate beings. 

**it concerns,” said the |>hilo8opher, “a BmalTquantity of 
mud about the size of your heel. It is not that any of these 
millions of men who get tliemselves slaughtered assert the 
slightest claim to this bit of mud. The question is merely to 
see whether it is to belong to a certain man called the or 

to another man who is called, I don’t know why, Oie«aii*;^^either 
the one nor the other has ever seen or ever will see the little bit 
of land in question, and very few of these beings who are 
slaughtering each other have ever seen the being for whose 
interest he is getting murdered.” 

“ Oh! unhappy ones,”cried the Sirian indignantly, “can one 
imagine such excess of fury. 1 long to take tlvree steps and 
crusli with two kicks all this ant’s nest of absurd assassins.” 

“ Do not give yourself the trouble,” was the answer; “ they 
are sufhci&utly working out their own ruin. Besides, it is not 
they who should be punished, it is the easy-going barbarians who 
from the seclusion of their studies, after having well dined, 
order the massacre of a million men, and who get people solemnly 
to thank God for all this. Voltaieb (“ Micromegas,” ch. vii.). 

The folly of modem wars is termed dynastic interests, nation¬ 
ality, European equilibrium, honour. T^iis last motive is 
perhaps the most extravagant of all, as there does not exist a 
people in the world which has not been polluted by all crimes 
and covered with every shame. There is not one amongst them 
which has not borne all the humiliations which fortune can inflict 
upon a miserable troop of men. If, indeed, there still ||ast a 
sense of honour amongst nations, it is a strange methdd of 
supporting it by making war,committing all the crimes by 
which a civilian dishonours himself: arson, outrage, 

murder. . . Anatolb Fiiancb (“L’Ormedu MaU^O- 
« » # » # 

The savage instinct of murder-in-war has very deep roots in 
the human brain, because it has been carefully encouraged and 
cultivated for thousands of years. One likes to hope that a 
humanity superior to ours will succeed in correcting this 
original vice; but what will it then think of this civilisation 
calling itself refined, and of which we are so proud P Even as 
we now think of ancient Mexico and of its cannibalism, at one 
and the same time pious, warlike and bestial.—C h. Lbtoxjbnbait 
(“ L’evolution politique dans les diverses races humaines,” 
Vol r.). 

» t # 

Sometimes out of fear one ruler attacks another in order that 
the latter should not fall upon him. Sometimes war is begun 
because the foe is too strong and sometime because be is too 
weak; sometimes our neighbours desire our possessions, or they 
possess we want Then begins war, whidi lasts until they 
seixe wWat they may require or surrender the possession whidai'v 
If demthded by us.WoHa'mAii Swu7 (“ GuUiver’a TrayelSi? 
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Somethiag* taking place incomprehensible and 
impossible in its cnielty, falsiehood and stupidity. 
The Russian Tsar, the same man who exhorted all 
tlie nations in the oausie of peace, publicly anno'unces 
that, notwithstanding all his efforts to maintain 
the peace so dear to his heart (efforts which express 
themseilves in the seizing of other peoples’ lands and 
in the strengthening of armies for the defence of 
these srboleni lands), hs, owing to the attack of the 
Japanese, commands that the aanle shall be done 
to the Japanese as tlioy liad commenced doing to the 
Russians, i.e.^ that they should be slaughtered; and 
in announcing this call to murder he mentions God, 
asking the Divine blessing on the most, dretadful 
crime in the world. The Japa(nese Emperor has 
proclaimed the same thing in relation to the 
Russians. 

Men of science and of law (Messieurs Mourariel 
and Martens) strenuously try to prove that in the 
recent call of all nations to universal peaioe and 
the present incitement to war, because of the eeizure 
of ciher peoples’ lands, theire is no oontradiction. 
DipltJimatiste in their refined French language pub¬ 
lish and send out circulars in which circum¬ 
stantially a.nd diligently prove (though they know 
no one believes them) that after all its efforts to 
establish peaceful relations (in reality after all its 
efforts to deceive other oountries) the Russian 
Government lias been compelled to have recourse to 
the only means for a rational solution of the 
question, to the murder of men. The same 
thing is written by Japanese diplomatisftsi Sden- 
tist®, historian®, and philosopher®, on their side, com¬ 
paring the present with the past, deduct from these 
comparisons profound conclusions, and argue inter¬ 
minably about the laws of the movement of nations, 
about the relatioh between the Yellow and White 
race®, or about Buddhiam and Christianity, imd on 
basis of these deductions and argumente justify 
liaughter of thorn belonginf to Sao Yellow raoi 
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by ChrL^tiaij®; whil-ei in th© same wa^ liha Japaneaie 
sciettitista and philosophers justify the slaughter of 
tthcHS© of the White raea. Jcwarnalists without con¬ 
cealing their joy, try to outdo each other and, not 
heedtating at any falsehood however impudent and 
transparent, prove in all possible ways that the 
Russians only are right aiud strong and good, in 
every respecst, and tliat all the Japaneee are wrong 
and weak and bad in every-K^'eispeict, and tliat aJl 
those are also balSd who are inimioal or may become 
inimical towards the Russians—^th© English, the 
Americatus; and the siame is proved likewise by the 
Japanese and their supporters in relation to the 
Russians. 

Not to mention the militairy, who in the way of 
their profeasiou' prepare for murder, crowds of so- 
called enlightetned people, such as professors, social 
reformers, students, nobles, mer^anta, without 
being forced thereto by any thing or anyone, eixpress 
the most bitter and contemptuoius feelings towards 
the Japanese, the English, or the Ameadcans, 
torwards whom but yestieoday they were either yrell 
disposed or indifferent, while, without the least com¬ 
pulsion, they express tire most abject, servile feel¬ 
ings towards the Tsar (to whom), to say the least, 
th^ are completely indifferent), assuring him of 
their unlimited love and readinoss to sacriffoo their 
lives in his interests. 

This unfortunate, entangled young man, recog¬ 
nised as th© leader of 130,000,000 of people, con¬ 
tinually deceived and oompelled to contradict him¬ 
self, confid^tly thanks and blesses the troops whom 
be cails his oiwn for murder in defence of lauds whicfi 
witb yet less right he also calls his own. All 
preseoit to etach other hideous icons in which not 
only no one amongst the educated believe, but 
whi^ unlearned peasants are beginning to abandon 
—all UPpw down to the ground before these icons, 
kiss them and. prootuounoe pompon;^ and deioeit^;, 
spMbes in which no osos really believes. 
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Wettultliy |>eop*le coatribute inwgaificant poitioBi 
oi tiheir immo(ra.Uy aioquired richies for thi$ of 
murder or the organisation of help in oonnection 
with the work of murder, while the poor from whom 
the Government annually coilectB two milliarda, 
deem it necessary to do likewise, giving their mites 
also. The Goveomment incites and encourages 
crowds of idlers who walk about the streets with the 
Tsar’s portrait, sin^hg, shouting hurrah! and who 
under pretext of patriotism are licenced in all kinds 
of excess. All over Russia, from the palaoe to the 
remoteist village, the pastors of churohes, cadling 
themsolvco Christians, appeal to that God who has 
enjoined lov© to one’s enemies—^to the God of Love 
Himself—to help the work of the devil, to further 
the slaughter of men. 

Stup^ed by prayers, sermons, exhortations, by 
prooesBions, picture® and newspapers, the food for 
powder,—^hundreds of thoustands of men, uniformly 
dreesed, carrying divers deadly weapons, leaving 
their parents, wives, children, with hearts of agony 
but with artificial bravado—go wheore they, risk¬ 
ing their own lives, will commit the most dreadful 
act of killing men whom they do not know s&nd who 
have done them, no harm. And they are followed 
by doctors and nurses who somehow imagine that 
at home they cannot serve simple peaceful suffering 
people but can only serve those who are engaged in 
slaughtering each other. Those who remain at home 
are gladden^ by news of the murder of meu,„ and 
when they leam that many Ja.paneise have been 
killed they thank someone whom they call God. 

All this is not only regarded as the manifestation 
of elevated feeling, but those who refraitt from such 
manifestations —^ they endeavour to disiabuse mm 
—are dieiemied traitors and betrayer^ and are in 
danger of being abused and beaten by m brutalM 
crowd, which in defence of ifss insanity and’teii^ty 
tian poflsses no other weapon than Inuteiordel 
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CHAPTER ni. 

War organises a body of men who lose tlie feelings of the 
dtizen in the soldier; whose habits detach thorn from the 
community; whose ruling passion is devotion to acliief; who 
are inured in the camp to despotic sway; who are accustomed 
to accomplish their ends bj force, and to sport with the 
rights and happiness of thoir fellow-beings; who delight in 
tumult, adrentiu-o and peril ; and ^ turn -with disgust and 
scorn from the qu|ot labours of ’ peace. ... It (war) 
tends to multiply and perpetuate itself without end. The 
successful nation, flushed by victory, pants for new laurels; 
whilst the humbled nation, irritated by defeat, is impatient to 
redeem its honour and repair its losses. . . 

The slaughter of thousands of fellow bein^, instead of 
awakening pity, flushes them with delirious joy, illuminates Uie 
city, and dissolves the whole country in revelry and riot. Tims 
the heart of man is hardened. His worst passions are nourished. 
He renounces the bonds and sympathies of humanity.— Chaining 
(« Discourse on War "). 

Arrived at the age for military service one must submit to 
the arbitrary orders of a rascal or an ignoramus; one must 
recognise that the noblest and greatest act is to renounce 
having a will and to become the passive tool of another man’s 
will; one must lie ready to slash and to get oneself slashed; to 
suffer from hunger, thirst, rain, cold; to be mutilated without 
ever knowing why, and -without any other compensation save a 
glass of brandy on tho day of battle; and the promise of some¬ 
thing impalpable and fictitious—immortality after death—and 
glory which Is g^ven or refused by a journalist in his comfortable 
room. 

A gun is fired, the independent man falls wounded, his com¬ 
rades nearly finish him off by trampling over him. He is buried 
half alive, and then he is free to enjoy immortality. His com¬ 
rades, his parents forget him. The man to whom he had 
devote his happiness, his sufferings, his very life, never knew 
him. And in tne end a few years later they come to gather his 
whitened bones, out of which they make paint ana English 
blacking for cleaning the boots of his General.—A iiPHonsk Kabb 
(’^ jSo^es Tilleuls’^, 

« * « s * 

Tliey take i^man in tlie bloom of bis youth, tli^ put a gun 
into his hands, a bag on his back, they adorn his head wi& a 
cockade, and then they tell him: brother of Prussia has 

wroQjg^ me; you must attack his aunjects. 1 have informed 
them ths»tt|^ my messenger, whom 1 call a herald, that <m the 
1st of Ajpstl next you will have the honour of presentiag your- 
sell at the f^rier in order to slaughter them. ... 

**Pedbaps at first you will tliiok that our enemies are men ; 
but X warn you tliey sie not vam, they are Frussiaos. You 
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will distinguish^them from the human race by the colour of their 
uniform. Try tu do your duty well, as I will be there seated on 
my throne observing you. If you gain the victory, when you 
return to France they will bring you to the windows of my 
palace. I wiU descend in full unuonh and will say to you, 
‘Soldiers, lam satisfied with you.’ . . . Should you remain on 
the battlefield (which may easily happen) I will communicate 
the news of your death to your family, that they may mourn 
over you, and that your brothers may inherit your share of 
things. If you lose an arm or a leg I will pay you what they are 
wortti; but if you have l^e fortune or misfortune, however you 
like to call it, of escaping the bullet, then^hen you no longer 
have strength to carry your bag I will dismiss you, and you can 
go and die where you like; that will no longer concern me,”— 
Claude Tilubh (“ Mon oncle Benjamin ”). 

« , w # « « 

But T learnt discipline, namely, that the corporal is always 
right when he speaks to a soldiiu', the sergeant when he speaks 
to a corporal, the sub-lieutenant to the sergeant-major, and so 
on up to the Field-Marshal of France—were they even to say 
that twice two is five, or that the moon is shining at midday. 

It is difficult to grasp this, but there is something which will 
greatly help you. It is a kind of notice stuck up in the barracks, 
and which is from time to time read to you in order to clear your 
ideas. This notice anticipates aU that a soldier may have the 
desire to do ; for instance to return to his village, to refuse the 
service, to resist his commander, etc., and all these end always 
in the same way by capital punishment or at least five years 
of penal servitude.— Ebckmann-Chateian (“ Histoire dhm 
conscrit de 1813 ”). 

tt * « * » 

I have bought the negro, he belongs to me. What harm do I 
do him ? He works like a horse, I i^ed him badly, I clothe him 
in the same way, he is beaten when he disobeys—is there any¬ 
thing to surprise one in that P Do we treat our soldiers better ? 
Have not they lost their liberty as completely as this negro P 
The only difference between the negro and the 8ol<H6r is that 
the Soldier costs less. A fine negro is now worth at least five 
hundred tcus, a fine soldier costs hardly fifty. Keither the one 
nor the other may quit the place where he is confined. Both 
the one and the other are beaten for the slightest fault. Their 
f alary is about the same; and the negro has this advantage over 
the soldder that he does not risk his life but passes it with his 
wife and children.—(** Questions sur l’£ncyc1op6die, par des 
amateurs. Art. Esclavage ”). 


It is ds if there had aever eotiated either YoltAire, 
or Montaagn©, or Pascal, or Swift, or Kant, or 
Spinoza, or hutidreds of other writers who have 
erpoeed with great force the madn^ and futilitry of 
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war, and have described its canielty, itoiSaorality and 
savagery, and, above all, it is as if thieore had never 
exist^ Jesus and hfis t^hing of human brother¬ 
hood, and Love of God and of men. 

One recalls all this to mind and looks around 
on what is now taking place, and on© experiences 
horror lesa ait the abominations of war than at that 
which is the most horrible of >11 horrors, the con¬ 
sciousness of the jmpotency of human reason. 

That which alone distinguishes man from the 
animal, that which constitutes his dignity—his 
reason—^is found to bo an uuncceesiary and not only 
a useless but a perniicious additfon which simply 
impedes action, like a bridle fallen from a horse’s 
heiad and entangled in his legs and only irritating 
him. 

It is comprehensible, that a heathen, a Greek, a 
Roman, even a mediaeval Christian, ignorant of the 
Gospel and blindly believing all the prescriptions of 
the Church, might fight, and fighting, pride him¬ 
self on his military achievemente; but how can a 
believing Christian, or even a soeptio involuntarily 
permeated by the Christian ideals of human 
Brotherhood and Love wliich have inspired the 
works of the philosophers, moralists, and aitists 
of our time—'how can sucht take a gun or stand by 
a cannon and aim at a crowd of hi® fellow men, 
desiring to kill as many of them as possible? 

'rhe Assyrians, Romans, or Greeks might be per¬ 
suaded that in fighting they were acting not only 
aooording to their (xxnscienoe, but even fulfilling 
righteous deed. But whether we wish it or not we 
are Christians, and however Christianity may have 
been distorted, it® general spirit cannot but lift u» 
to thait higher plane of reason whence we can no 
longer refrain from feeling with our whole being not 
only th| senaeleesneGs and the cruelty of war but its 
oomplew 0 |mosition to all tha^t we regard as good 
and right. Therefore we cannot do as they did^ not 
only yrith atiaurance^ imneas, and peace, but 
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out a consciousnesB of our criminality, without tihie 
desperate feeling of a murderer who, ha/ving begun 
to kill his victim and feeling in the depths of his 
soul the guilt of his »et, proceeds to try to stupefy or 
infuriate hinjielf to he able the bettOT to complete 
his dreadful deed. All the unnatural, feverish, hob* 
headed, insane excitemeint which has now seized the 
idle upper ranks .pf Bussaan society is merely the 
symptom of their :^ecognition of ^e criminality of 
the work which is being done. All these insolent, 
meadaicious speedies about devotion to and worship 
of the monarch, about readiness to sacrifice life (or 
on© should say, either people’s lives and not one’s 
own); all these promises to defend with one’s breast 
land which does not belong to on©; all these sense¬ 
less benedictions of each other with various 
banners and monstrous icons; all these Te Deums ; 
all these preparations of blankets and bandages; 
all these detachments of nurses; all these contri' 
' buttons to the fleet and to the Bed Cfross presented 
to the Govemmenti—^whos© directi duty is (whilst at 
has the possibility of collecting from the people aa 
much money as it requires), haiving declared war, 
to organise the necessary fleet an^ necessary 
means for attending the woundidFMl these 
Slavonic, pompous, senseless, and blasphemous 
prayers the utterance of which in various towns is 
commrmicated in the papers as important news; 
all these processions, calls for the national hymn, 
cheers; all this dreadful desperate newspaper men¬ 
dacity which, being universal, does not fear eatpo- 
snire; all this stupSaction and brutalisiatiioni 'nhich 
has now taken hold of Bussian society and which 
is being transmitted by degrees also to the masses 
—all this is only a symptom of the guilty con¬ 
sciousness of thk} drea^l act which hi being 
accomplished. 

Spontaneous feeling tells men that whatl^ey are 
doing ihould not be, but as the murdereo^ who h^ 
begun to assasunate his victim cannot stqp, so sJ^ 
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Kuaeiaiti peo^o nonv* imagine that thei faH ol the 
deadly work having beien commenoed id an iinanawer- 
able argument in favour of war. War haa been 
begim and therefore it should go on. Thus it seems 
to simple, benighted, unleanued men acting under 
the influence of the petty passions and stupefaction 
to which they have been subjected. In eacactly the 
same way the most educated nwm of our time adguo 
to prove that njan does not possesa free will, and 
that therefore even were he to understand that the 
work he has commenced is evil he can no longer 
cease to do it. 

And dazed,—bruta.lised men ocsitiimci their dreadr 
ful work. 


CHAPTER IV. 

It is wonderful to see how, thanks to diplomacy and to the 
newsj^pers, an insignificant dispute may be transionned into a 
sacred war. When,In 1853, England and France declared Wiw 
against Russia it was for so insigrdficant a reason that even by 
searching in the diplomatic Blue-books it is with great difficulty 
that one can discover it. . . . The death of 600,000 brave 
men, the expenditure of from five to six milliards, such wore tho 
cousequeneei^of this obscure conflict. 

Yet aftevvilr nidtdves did exist. But of what a shameful kind 1 
Napoleon the Third wished, by an alliance with Enj^land and a 
succesatul war, to consolidate his dynasty and his power, of 
criminal origin. The Russians hoped to take possession of Con- 
stantinople. The English wished to assure the triumph of their 
commerce and to check Russia’s supremacy in the East. Under 
one form or anoUier it is always the spirit of conquest or of 
violence.'—CHABiJEis Richitt (“Les guerres et la paix”). 

* # » * » 

The inliabltants of the planet Earth are as yet in such a state 
of unfitness, of unintdligenoe, end of stupidity tliat one sees the 
most civilised countries’ daily papers naively reporting, without 
discussion, as a quite natural thing, tho diplomatic arrange¬ 
ments wl:^ chiefs of states mutually agree upon, alliances 
against a supposed enemy—and preparations for war. Nations 
allow their chiefs to dispose of them like cattle, and to lead 
them to slaughter without seeming to realise that the life 
of every Adiytdual is his personal property ... 

The inhabitants oil this singular planet haVe been reared in 
the notion that there are nation*, frontiers, and standards. 
They have sudi a feeble sense of humanity that in every nation 

B 
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it is completely effaced by the sense of the Fatherland . , , 
It is quite true that if those who think wished to come to an 
agreement this situation would change, for individually no 
one desires war. . . But there exist those political com¬ 
binations which furnish livelihood for a legion of parasites 
Flammxbion {“ Les terres du ciel 

. « » » # 

When one studies, not superficially but fundamentally, the 
various channels in which human activity manifests itself 
one cannot avoid thia sad reflection : How many lives are 
saoificed for the perpetuation of the power of evil on earth 
instead of being employed in the effort tfS promote the power 
of righteousness, and in what a much greater proportion than 
any other institution do permanent armies contribute to this 
disorder. 

One’s astonishmeAt and feelii^ of sadness increase when one 
considers that nothing Of all this is necessary, and that the evil 
easily accepted a^goOd by the immense majority of men is so 
merely through their stupidity in allowing themselves to 
be exploited oy certain cleverly perverse men relatively very 
few in number Patrick Larrooux (**De la guerre et des 
armies permanentes "). 


Adc ai Boldiei’, a privatei, a corpoPaJ, a non¬ 
commissioned offioeir who has eibaindoned his old 
parents, his wife, hia children, why he is preparing 
to kill men whom he does not know-—he will at first 
be astonished at your qneetdon. He is a j^oMier, he 
has taken the oath, and it is hia duty to tulfil the 
orders of his commandetrs. If yooi tell him that war, 
i.e., the slaughter of men, does not conform to the 
command: “ Thou shalt not kill,” he will say, And 
how if ours are attacked—^for the King—^for the 
Orthodoac Faith? ” (One of them said in ansn»er to 
my question: “ And how if he attacks that w>hich is 
sacred 1 ” “ What do you mean ? ” I asked. “ Why," 
said he, "the banner.”) And if you endeavour to 
explain to suoh a soldier that God's Commandnient 
is more important not only than the Iwnneir, but 
than anything else in the world, he will beixime 
silent or he -^1 get angry and report you to the 
authorities. 

Ask an officer, a general, why he goes to the war. 
He will tell you that he is a military man, and that 
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the military are indispensable for the defence of 
the Fabherland. , ^ to murder not conforming to 
the spirit of the Chiistian law, this does not trouble 
him, as eiither ho does not believe in this law, or if 
he does, it is not in the law itself but in that ex¬ 
planation which has been, given to this law. But 
above all, he, like the soldier, in place pf the per¬ 
sonal question, what should he do himself, always 
puts the general question aboiffc the State, or the 
Fatherland. “'At the pressent moment when the 
Fatherland is in danger one should act, and not 
argue,” he will isay. 

Ask the diplomatists who by their deceits pre¬ 
pare wars, why they do it ? Th^ will tell you that 
the object of their activity is the ^ablishment of 
peace between nations, and that this object is 
attained, not by ideal unrealisable theories, but by 
diplomatic action and readiness for war. And, 
just as the military, instead of the question conr 
earning one’s onvn action, place tlie general ques¬ 
tion, so also diplomatists v/ill speak about the 
interests of Russia*, about the unscrupulousness of 
other Powell’S, about tlie balance of power in 
Europe, but not about their own position and its 
activiti^. 

Ask the journalists why, by their writings, they 
incite men to war, they will say that wars in 
general are necessary and useful, especially the pre¬ 
sent war, and they will confirm this opinion of theirs 
by misty patriotic phrases, and, just like the mili¬ 
tary and diplomatist, to the question why he, a jour^ 
nalist, a particular individual, a living man, acts 
in a certain way—he will apeak about the general 
intereats of the nation, a.bout the State, oivilisar 
tion, the White race. In the same way, all those 
who prepare war will explain their participation 
in that work. They will perhaps agree that it 
woul(i»be desirable to a.bo’lish war, but at present 
this is impossible. At present they as Russians 
and as men who occupy certain poeitions, such as 
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heads of the uobdlity, repreeemtaUvee of local self- 
govermnent, doctors, workers of the Bed Cross, are 
called upon to aiot and not to argue. “ The(re is no 
time to argue and to think of oneself,'’ tiiey will 
say, ^‘when there is a great common work to be 
done ”; the same will be said by the Tsar, seetmr 
ingly responsible for the whole thing. He, like the 
soldier, will be asboniehed at the question, “ whotheir 
war is now necessary ? ” He doies not even admit 
the idea that the war might yet ife arrested. He 
will say that he cannot refrain from fulfilling that 
whdehL is demanded of him by the whole nation, 
that although he doe® recognise that war is a great 
evil, and has U8e4> ready to use all possible 

means for its abolition, in the present case he could 
not help declaring war, and cannot help oontinu- 
ing it. It is necessary for the welfare and glory 
of Russia. 

Every oiici of these man, to the question why he, 
so-and-so, Ivan, Poier, Nioolas, whilst recognising 
as binding upon him the Chnstian law which not 
only forbids the killing of one’s neighbour bub de¬ 
mands that, one should love and servo him—^why he 
permits himself to participate in war, i.e^ in vio¬ 
lence, loot, murder, will infallibly answer same 
thing-H^hat he is thus acting in the name of has 
Fatherland, or faathi, or oath, or honour, or civilisa¬ 
tion, or the future welfai*o of the whole of mankind; 
in general, of somefthing abstract and indehnite. 
Moreover, theee men are always so urgently oexju- 
pded either by preparation for war, or by its CHganii- 
aailion, or by ^scussions about it, that in thieiir leisure 
time they can only rest from their labours, and 
have not time to occupy themselves with ^^us- 
inons about their life, regarding su^ik»^|iaou|sioiis as 
idle. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Okie’s mind irevolts at a catastrophd isrbich ismpcars in the 
opening eentuiy as the summit of the pTogress of our era, and 
yet one must get accustomed to it, For twenty years all the 
powers of knowledge have been exhausted in inventing engines 
of destruction, and soon a few cannon shots will suffloe to destroy 
a whole army. 

No longer, as formerly, several thousands of poor wretches 
whose blood was to be poured out have been put under arms, 
but whole nations are going to cut each other’s tluroats. . . , 
And to prepare tiieid for these massacres their hatred ii^excited 
by assurances that they are hated. And kind-heai ted taka allow 
themselves to be cai^ht in this game, and we shall see furious 
troops of peaceful citizens who have been ordered to take up 
their guns, rush at each other with the ferocity of savage beasts 
—God knows for what ridiculous boundaiy incident or for what 
mercantile or colonial interest. They will march like sheep to 
the slaughter-house but knowing where they are going, 
knowing that they have left their wives, knowing that 
their children must be hungry, and yet eager and giddj 
under the loud>sounding and deceitful words sounded into their 
eara They march without revolt, passive and resigned, whereas 
they represent the mass and the force, and they could—if tliey 
knew how to come to an agreement—establish common-sense 
and fraternity in place of the savage frauds of diplomacy. . . . 
They will march trampling on the harvests which they have 
sown, burning the towns which they have built—and all this 
with enthusiastic SOngs, joyful cries and festive music.—E. Ron 
('* lies sens de la vie 

It a # # # 

An eye-w]^ness relates what he saw upon stepping on to the deck 
of the ** Variag ** during the present Russo-Japanese War. The 
sight was dreadful. Everywhere blood, morsels of flesh, trunks 
without heads, detached hands, the smell of blood from which 
even the most accustomed were sick. The connmg-tower had 
suflered most—a shell had exploded over it and had killed a 
young officer who was directing the laying of the guns, all that 
remained of the unfortunate man was a dfenched hand holding 
an instrument; of four men who were with the captain two 
were blown to pieces, the other two were severely wounded 
(they had both legs amputated and then again higher up), the 
captain escaped with only the splinter of a shell striking him in 
theheMt 

Nor w tide aU, ships ' cannot give refuge to tlie 

wounded h^cuplliragrene and fever are infectious. - 

Oanj^fw and Suppurating hospital infections, together udth 
hunger, Are, ruin, diseases, typhus, small-pox—^are also, part of 
militaryjlo^. Such is war. Nevertheless Joseph Maistre thus 
simg thorsfses of beneficent wartiiat when the human soul 
k)«es ^a^lcity owing to eUeminacy, becomes unbelieving 
and adopts rotten vices which follow the superfluity cu 
^ylRaatiohi ^ can be re*«itab]iihed only in blood. 
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Sd. VoguS, the acadomician, and M. Brunetiere Bay almost 
the same thiugf. 

^ But the poor fellows out of whom cannon-flesh is composed 
have a right not to aglNse with all this. 

Unfortunately they have not gob the courage of their 
opinions. From this comes all the mischief. Accustomed for 
ages to see their kind killed over (Questions they do not 
understand they continue to do tliis, believing that all is well. 

This is why troops are now lying there under the water 
being eaten by sea-crabs. 

When grape-shot was demolishing all around them they can 
hardly have consoled them.selves by th€k thought that this 
was beiAg done for their welfare and in order to re-establish the 
soul of their contemporaries which had lost its elasticity from a 
superfluity of civilisation! 

The unfortunate men probably had not read Joseph Maistre. 
I advise the wounded to read him between two dressings. 

They will learn that war is as necessary as the executioner, 
because like him it is a manifestation of tlie justice of God. 

.This great idea may serve them as consolation while the 
surgeons saw their bones !— Haudouin. 

^ ^ it ^ ^ 

In the Russian News ” I read an argument as to Russia's 
advantage consisting in her having an inexhaustible store of 
human material. 

For children whose father is killed, for a wife whose husband 
is killed, for a mother whoso son is killed—tliis material is 
quickly exhausted.—(From the private letter of a Russian mother, 
March, 1904). 

You ask whether war amongst civilised nations is still re¬ 
quired by liistorical conditions, by human rights, by progress ? 

I answer that not only is it no longer required, but that it has 
never been so required, never. It has always vitiated the his¬ 
torical development of humanity, violated human rights, and 
arrested progress. 

Doubtless some wars have been followed by results apparently 
advantageous to general civilisation, but the pernicious conse- 

a uences of these same wars have always greatly overbalanced 
lese seemingly beneficial ones. 'Ihe reason why people are 
etui caught in this error is that only a part of these pernicious 
%>Dsequence6 are immediately apparent, the othens, which aire 
often much more serious, are indirect and have therefore for a long 
time escaped human intelligence. . . . If we concede to the 
advocates of war this simpielittle word, “still," we a«rt>horise 
to say that the disoussion between them and us is merely 
an affair of expediency, of personal appreciation; this dis¬ 
cussion would then be reduced to this, that we belieysi war ** to 
have become unnecessary," whereas they judge it to be “ still 
necessary." Under these circumstances they readUy c^cede to 
us that it may become unnecessary or even hannful . . . after 
they have had time to inflict upon nai»onf several formidable 
hleedinga in order to aatisfvpersonal ambitions. 

Tot such has in all times and su^ continues to be the 
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unique function of war—-to insure to a small number of men 
power, honour, riches, at the expense of the masses whose 
natural credulity these men exploit, along with the prejudices 
created and upheld by themsdyes,— Cxpitainb Gaston Moch 
(“ L’Ere sans violence : Revision d^u tralte de Francfort ”)• 


of our Christian world and of cmr time are 
like a man who, having missed the right turning, 
the further he goes the more he becomes con¬ 
vinced that he* is going the wrong way. yet the 
groatcr his doubts the quicker and the more despe¬ 
rately does he hurry on, consoling himself with 
the thought that ha will arrive somewhere. But 
the time comes when it becomes quite clear that 
the way along which he is going will lead to nothing 
but a precipice, which he is already beginning to 
discern before him. 

In such a position stands the Christian humanity 
of our time. It is perfectly evident that if we con¬ 
tinue to live as we are now living, guided in our 
private lives, as well as in. the life of separate 
states, by the sole desire of welfare for ourselves 
and for our state, and will, as we now do, think to 
ensure this welfare by violence, then, inefvitably 
increasing the means of violence of one against the 
other and of staite against^ eta.te, we wall firstly, 
keep ruining ourselves more and more, transferring 
the major portion of our productiveness to armar 
mente; and secondly, by killing in mutual wars the 
best physically-dev^op^ men, w<e must become 
more and more degenerate and morally depraved. 

That this will be the case if we do not alter our 
life IS as certain as it is mathematically certain 
that two non-parallel stonaaght lines must meet, 
But besides this being theorkically certain imasiur 
tunS) it is becoming certain not only to the mind, 
but also to the consciousness. The precipice 
towajfltds which w© approach is already becoming 
apparent to us and the most simple non-philosophis¬ 
ing and nneduoated mem cannot but see that by 
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arming nn^lf more and more agadnat eadi otiher 
and slaughtering each other in war, we, like spiders 
in a jar, ran come to nothing else but the destmo* 
tion ot each other. 

A sancere, serious, rational man.' can no longer 
consol© himself by the thought that matters can 
be mended, as was formerly supposed, by a univer¬ 
sal lampine snicih as that of Rome, or of Charles the 
Great, or Napoleon, or by the mediaeval spiritual 
power of the Pop©!, or by sacied alliance®, by tlie 
political balance of the European concea’t and. by 
peaceful international tribunalsi, or a® some have 
thought, by the increase of military strength, and 
the newly-discovered powerful weapons of destruc¬ 
tion. 

It is impvossible to organise a universal empire 
or republic consisting of Eiiroj>©an states, as differ¬ 
ent nationalities will never desire to unite into one 
fitate. To organise international tribunals for the 
solution of international disputes? But who will 
impose obedience to the decision of the tribunal 
upon a contending party possessing an organ,ised 
army of million® of men. To disarm? No one 
desire® nor will begin to do so. To invent yet moro 
dreadful means of destruction—^balloons with 
bombs filled with suffocating gases, shells which, men 
will shower upon each other from above? Wha,t- 
ever may be invented, all states will furnish them¬ 
selves with, similar weapons of destruction. And 
the food for powder—a® after cold weaipona it sub* 
mitted to bullet® and meekly exposed itself to 
shells, bombs, far-reaching guns, mitrailleuses, 
minesh-so it will also submit to bombs charged with 
suffocating gases scattered down upon it from 
balloons. 

Nothing shows more evidently than, the speeches 
of K. Mouravief and Professor Marten® about the 
Japanese war not contradicting the Hague f*©aoe 
Conferemoe—nothing shows more obviously than 
thees speeches—what an exteixit, amongst the 
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mem, of oim time, the meiams for the transmiasiom of 
t'houghti—speech—distorted and how the capa¬ 
city for clear rational thinking is completely lost. 
Thought and speech are used for the purpose not 
of eeawing as a guide for human activity, but of 
justifying any activity, kowover criminal it may 
be. The late Boer war, and the present Japanese 
war, which can at any moment pass into an uni¬ 
versal slaughter^ have proved this beyond all 
doubt. All sinti-military discussions can as little 
contribute to the cessation of war as the most 
eloquent and persuasive considerations addressed 
to fighting dogs as to its being more advantageous 
to divide the piece of meat ovcjr which they are 
struggling than to mutilate each other and lose the 
piece, which will be carried away by some passing 
dog not joining in the fight. We are dashing on 
towards a precipice, cannot stop, and are approach¬ 
ing its edge. 

To every ratioiia,] man who reflects upon the 
position in which humanity is now placed and 
upon that wdiich it is inevitably a.pproaching, 
it cannot biiti be obvious that there is no practical 
issue out of this position, that one cannot devise any 
combination or organisation which would save us 
from the destruction towards which we are inevi¬ 
tably rushing. 

Not to mention the economical problems which 
become more and more complex, mutual relations 
between the statesi arming themselves against each 
other and at, any moment ready to break out into 
wars, clearly point to the ceriain destruction 
towards which all so-called civilised kumanity is 
being caaried. 

Then, what is to be done! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Towards the close of His mission Jesus proclaims a new 
society and fixes its foundations. Before Him, nations were the 
possession of one or several masters, and belonged to these like 
BO many herds. Evcrj’vrhere the tyrannical domination of a few, 
and the servitude of the rest oppressed in the name of Force or 
uibder the insolent pretext of Superiority of Nature. Princes and 
grandees crushed the world with all the weight of their pride 
and their rapacity. Then Jesus comes to put an end to this 
extreme disorder; Ho comes to lift the b*wed-down heads; to 
emancipate these multitudes of slaves; He teaches them that, 
equal before God, men are free in regard to each other; that no 
one has any intrinsic power over his brothers; that equality, 
and liberty, these djivine laws of the human race, are imuolable; 
that power henceforth cau no longer be regarded as a right; that 
it must depend on the association which delegates to it a func¬ 
tion, a service, a devotion, a kind of slavery accepted by lOve in 
view of tlio welfare of all. Such is the society which Jesus 
commands His disciples to establish amongst themselves. 

Is tliis society as it now exists ? Is it this doctrine which 
reigns on earth P Has it conquered the Gentiles ? Are the 
rulers of nations the servjwts or tlie masters of the latter P Oh ! 
Christ, It is eighteen ogpturies since your mouth proclaim d 
these sacred maxims, aln&b yon them with your blood; 

for eighteen centuries generaiionsdwe transmitting them from 
one to another, they say thw believe them; and yet what has 
changed in the world ? The nations, succumbing and suffering, 
still await the promised deliverance. It is not, on ! Christ, that 
your word is deceitful or inefficacious, but the nations who pre¬ 
tend to its accomplishment eitheiK^ve not understood that it 
has to be accomplished by thenilftves, by their persevering 
efforts, by their insistent will; broken down by their 

misery they have been wanting in what alone assures triumph, 
the courage of passive resistance and of death. But they will 
awake; something is already moving within them; they have 
heard, as it were, a voice in the air, which cries "Salvation 
draws near.^^—’LAHBNNa.is (" Les Evangiles ”)• 

a a * « a 

To the glory of humanity it must be said that the nineteenth 
century tends to approach a new path ; it has learned that laws 
and tribunals Simula exist for nations, and that the*tirimes com¬ 
mitted by nations against nations are not, because accomplished 
on a larger scale, less hateful than crimes committed amongst 
Individuals. —Qubtbx,et. 

* * * *» # 

You are one in origin, one in the law that governs you, and 
one in the goal you are destined to attain. 

Your faith must be one, your actions one, and one the banner 
under whidi you contend. Acts, tears, and martyrdoms form a 
lai ^^e c ommon to all men, aim,;|^ch all men understand.'— 
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Ko, I appeal to the rcrrolt of the conscience of every Ynan who 
has seen or made the blood of his fellow citizens to flow; it is 
not enough that one single head should carry a burden so heavy 
as that of so many murders; as many heads as there are com¬ 
batants would not bo too many. In order to be responsible for 
the law of blood which they execute it would be just that they 
should at least have uirderstood it. ^But the best organisations 
which I advocate would in themselves be only temporary; for, 
1 repeat once more, that armies and war will only last awhile; 
as, notwithstanding the words of a sophist which I have else¬ 
where controverted, it is not true that even against the foreiraei 
war is it is not true that the earth is thirsting for blood. 

War is cursed of God and even of those men who niato it and 
who have a secret horror of it; and the eartli cries to heaven 
praying for fresh water in its rivers and for pure dew.— Alpbhd 
DK VIGNY (“ Grandeurs et servitudra militaires ”). 

***** 
liim is not more made^^to cperce than to obey. From these two 
inverse habits the liaces are inversely depraved. Here 
Btultification, there insolence, nowhere true human dignity .r— 
CoNsiDJiEANT (“ Lcs Quatre Credits ”). 

***** 

If my soldiers were to begin to reflect not one of theih would 
remain in tlie ranks.—^P biep£bick tub Ssconb. > 


thoiusaiid years ago John the Baptist, and 
theoi Jesus', said toi men: “ The time is fulfilled, and 
^He Kingdom of God is at hand (werayoeir*), 
Rethink yourselves and bediove in the Gospel’' 
(Mark i. 15); “ and if you do not bethink yourselves 
you will all perish ” (Luke xiii. 5). 

. But men did not- listen to them, and the destruo 


tiou thiey foretold is already near at hand. And we 
men of our time cannot but siee it. We are already 


periahing, and therefore we cannot lej^v^^jinheeded 
that^-oM.in time, but for us new^means of salvar 
tion. We cannot but see that besides all the other 


calamities whidi flow fr^’ our bad and irrational 
life, militairy preparatdons alone and the wars 
ineintably growing from them must infallibly de¬ 
stroy ug. We cannot but see that all the means in- 
, rent^ by men for eacape from these evils are found, 
must be found, Mb© ineffectual, and that the 
dlinistroufl position of fn© nations amM themselves 
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against eadb. otber cannot but go on advancing 
oontlinuailly. And tkorefoir© the words oif Jesus 
refer to us and our time more than to any time or 
to any one. 

Jesus said, “ Bethink yourselves/’ t.c., “ Let eiv^ 
man interrupt the work he has begun and ask him¬ 
self : Who aim I f Whtence have I appeared, and 
in what conjaists my destination? And, halving 
answeaxd these questions, aocoirding to the answer 
decide whether that which thou doest is in conformity 
with thy deetination." And every man of our 
world and time, that is, being acquainted with the 
essence of the Christian teaching, needs only for a 
minute to intcarupt his activity, to forget the caftor 
city in which he is regarded by men, be it of empe¬ 
ror, soldier, minister, or journalist, and seriouMy 
ask himself who he is and what is his destinatioin-^ 
in orddi^ to begin to doubt the utility, lawfulness, and 
reasonableness, of his activity. Before I am 
emperor, soldier, minister, or journalist,” must say 
to himself every man of our time and of the Chris¬ 
tian world, “ before any of these I am a man, an 
organic being sent by the Higher Will into a uni¬ 
verse endless in time and space, in order, after stay¬ 
ing in it for an instant, to diei, ».c., to disappear from 
it. And therefore all those personal, sodal, and even 
universal human aims which 1 may plaoe before 
mysolf and which are placed before me by men, aiop 
a.ll insignificant owing to the shortnees of my life, 
as wdl as to the boundleesness of the life oi the 
universe, and should be subordinated to that higher 
aim, forme attainment of which I am sent into the 
world. This ultimate aim, owing to my li&itataans, 
is inaccessible to me, b^ ili^doee exist there must 
be a purpose in all exists), and my hudness is 
that of being its tooh t.s., my destination is that of 
being a workman of God, of fulfiUing Hi| work/* 
And having understood this deslanatm, every man 
of our wosld and time, fnm empsiros* to soldier, 
csinnot dlffiscentlf those dute which ho 
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bas tiaJc^ii upon himoelf or which other men have 
imposed upon him. 

** Before I was crowned, reoogniaed as Emperor," 
must the Emperor say to himself, “ before I under¬ 
took to fulfil the duties of th-e head of the staite, I, 
by the veay fatob that I live, have promised to fulfil 
that which is demanded of me by tho Higher Will 
that sent mo into life. These demands 1 not only 
know, but feiel in my heart. They consist, as it is 
cKpressed in the CJhristian law, which I profess, in 
that I should submit to thei will of God, and 
fulfil that which it requires of me, that I should love 
my u©®^hbour, serve him and act towards him ag I 
would wish others to act towards me. Am I doing 
this,—by ruling nDen, prescribing violence, ecreeU' 
tions, and the most dregful of all—^wars? 

" Men tell me th'afi I ought to do this. But God 
says that I ought to do something quite different. 
And therefore, however much I may be told that, 
as the head of the state, I must direct acts of 
violence, the levying of taxes, executions, and, 
above all, war—that is, the slaughter of one’s 
neaghbonr—I do not wish to and cannot do these 
things.” 

So must say to himself the soldier, who is 
taught that he must kill men, and the minister, 
who deemed it his duty to prepare for war, and the 
ioumalist who incited to war, and every man, who 
puts to himself the question, who is he, what is his 
destination in life ? And the moment the head of 
the state will cease to direct war, the soldier to 
fight, the minister to prepare means for'%ar, the 
joimialifiifeiO incite thereto,—then, without any new 
instittttioius, adaptations, balance of power, tribu¬ 
nals, thew? will of itself ob destroyed that hopedesi 
position in ii(«;J?ich men have plac^ themselves, not 
only in relation to war, but also to all other 
calamities which they themselves inflict upon them- 
selvbs. 

that« however strange this ma^ appear, the 
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mofit effective and oeortadni dediv€tranoe of mem from 
all th© calamities which they inflict upon them- 
aolvea, and from the most dreadful of all—war—is 
attadiuablo not by any external general measurefl, but 
merely by that simple appeal to the consciousness 
of each separate man, which one thousand nine 
bundled years ago was proposed by Jesus—that 
every man bpthink himself, and ask himself who 
is he, why he lives, and what he should and should 
not do ? 


CHAPTER VII. 

Tliere is a vide>spread impression abroad that religion may 
not be a permanent element in human nature. Many are telling 
us that it is a phase of thougiit, of feeling, of life, peculiar to 
the early and comparatively uncultivated stages of man’s career; 
that it 18 something which tho civilised man will progressively 
outgrow, and at last leave behind. ... 1 do not think we 
need be specially troubled over this problem. We ought to be 
able to look at it dispassionately, ^cause, if religion is only 
superstition, why then, of course, it ought to be outgrown. . . , 
If, on the other hand, religion be divine, if it be essential to the 
highest and noblest human life, why then criticism and question 
will only venfy this fact. . . If you find some mark on 
the coin, if you find it on every one of the coins, you feel per¬ 
fectly certain that there is some reality in the die that stanms 
the coin, that accounts for that mark. It was not there 
nothing : it did not simply happen. 

So wnerover you find any universal or permanently charac¬ 
teristic quality in human nature, or any other nature for that 
matter, you may feel perfectly certain that there is somethii^ 
in the universe that is real, that corresponds to it, that called $ 
out, that made it. 

You find man, then, universally a religious being. You find 
him everywhere believing that he is fronted with an invisible 
universe, ^n any theory you choose to bold of this universe, it 
has made us what we are; and there must be-^unless the uni¬ 
verse is a lie—a reality corresponding to that whk^|b«niTmal 
and permanent and real in ourselves, because this universe has 
called these things into being; lias m^e them they are,-— 
Savaob (“ The Passing and tMl Permanent in ”). 

* * * * ^ ♦ 

The religious element contemplated from tafitNSlevated stand¬ 
point becomes thus the highest and noblest factor in man’s 
education, the greatest potency In his dvilisation; while effete 
creeds and political sdfishness are the greatest obstacles to 
human advance. State-craft and priest-ersut are the very oppo- 
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site of religion. . . , Pjiratudy here has shown the religious 
substancse everywhere to ^ identical, eternal and divine, per¬ 
meating the human heart wherever it throbs, feels and medi¬ 
tates. . . . The logical result of our researches all pointing 
to the identical basis of the great religious, to the one doctrine 
unfolding since the dawn of humanity to this day. . . . Peep 
at the bottom of all the creeds flows the stream of the one 
eternal revelation, the one religion^ the word of God to thensind 
of man.” . . . 

Let the Parsee wear his taavids, the Jew his phylacteries, the 
Christian his cross, and the Moslem his cres(M»nt; but let them 
all remember that these are forms and emblems, while the prac¬ 
tical essence is, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself" 
equally emphasised and accentuated by Manu, Zoroaster. 
Buddha, Ahrahara, Moses, Socrates, HiUel, Jesus, Paul, Mo¬ 
hammed.—M acbic* Fleugbl (“ The Zend-Avesta.and Eastern 
Eeligions.”) 

» a * a a 

No true society exists without common faith and common 
purpose, politics are their application, religion gives their 
principle. Where this common faith is not, the mere will of 
the majority means permanent instability and the oppression 
of the rest. Without God you can coerce, but you cannot 
persuade ; you may be tyrants in your turn but you cannot 
be educators or apostles. What we want, what the people 
want, what the age is crying for—that it may find an issue from 
this slough of selfishness and doubt and negation—is a faith, 
a faith in which our souls, ceasing to wander in search of 
individual ends, may march together in the consciousness of one 
origin, one law, one goal. 

All humanity repeats under different formulas and in different 
degrees the word of the Lord’s Prayer of Christendom ; Tliy 
kingdom come on earth as it is in heaven.—MAzzmi. 

# # * a « 

Man may regard himself as an animal amongst animals, 
living from day to day; he may regard himself as a member 
of a family or of a society or of a nation living from century 
to century ; he may, and even necessarily he must (because 
his reason irresistibly attracts him to this), regard himself as a 
part of the whole Infinite Universe existing Infinitely,^ There¬ 
fore a rational man . > , always establishes, ^J^ides his 
relation to his immediate drcumstances, his rela*ira to the 
whole infinite in time and space, and conceived 

as a wSwA ' This establishment by man of his relation to 
that whow,^ which he feele himself a part, and from 
which he obt^^ guidance for higi^actions, is precisely what was 
and is called Therefore religion always has been, and 

cannot cease an indispensable and permanent condition of 
the life of a ratibhAl man and of rational humanity .... 

True E^ligion i#bl^ establishment by man of such a relation 
to the Infinite Life around him as connects his life with tJiia 
Infinitude and directs his conduct.—L bo Toi^itot (“What is 
P*'). 
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Beligion (regarded objectively) Uk tbe recognition of all oar 
duties as the commauds uf God . . i 
There is only on^ true religion although there may be different 
faiths.—K akt. 


The evil from which mem of our time are suffer¬ 
ing IS produced by the fact that the majority live 
wiithout that ^which aJone affords a rational guid¬ 
ance for hsomian activity—^without reJigiom,—not 
that religion which consisite in belief in dogmas, 
in the fulfilment of rites affording a pleasant 
diversion^ consolation, stimulant, but that religion 
which eetabliBhea the relation of man to the All, 
to God, and therefore gives a general higher direc¬ 
tion to all human activity, and without which 
people stand on the plane of animals, and even 
lower than they. This evil, which ie leading men 
to inevitable destruction, has manifested itself with 
special power In our time, because, having lost all 
rational guidance in life, and having directed ell 
efforts to discoveries and improvements principally 
in the sphere of technical knowledge, men of our 
time have developed in themselves enormous power 
over the forces of nature; but, not having Sny 
guidance for the rational adaipbation of this power, 
they naturally have used it for the satisfacticni of 
their lowest and most animal propensities. 

Bereft of religion, men posseseing enormous 
power over the forces of nature are like children 
to whom powder, or explosive gas, has been given as 
a plajj^^g. Considering this power which men 
of our^me possess, and the way they use it, one 
feels that, in view ol the degree of their moral 
development, men have no right, not (ply to Uie 
use of railways, steam, electricity, ^lephonse, 
photography, wireless telegraphs, buh |ven. to the 
simple art of manufacturing iron andHvteel, as all 
these improvements and arts theyMfSe onlf for the 
satisfaction of their lusts, for amusement, dissipa¬ 
tion, and the destruction of each other. 
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Then what is to be ^one ? To reject all these im¬ 
provements q£ life, fil this power acquired by 
humanity ? To forg:et that which it has learnt^ This 
is impossible; howevur harmfully these mental 
acquisitions are used, still they are acquisitions, 
and men cannot forget tliem. To alter those 
combinations of natnona which have been 
formed during centimes, and to establish new 
ones? To invent such no-y institutions as 
would hinder tho minoiity from deceiving and ex- 
plo'iting the majority^ To disseminate knowledge? 
All this has been tried, and is being done with 
great fervour. All these imaginary methods of 
improvement represent the chief methods of self¬ 
distraction, and o-f diverting one’s attention from 
the consciousness of inevitable perdition. The 
boundaries of slates ai*e changed, institutions are 
changed, knowledge is disseminated^ but within 
other boundaries, with other organisations, with 
incrca<9ed knowledge, men remain the samo beasts, 
ready at any minute to tear each other to pieces, or 
the same slaves they have always been and always 
will he, while they continue to be guided, not by 
religious consciousness, but by passions, theories, 
and external influences. 

Man has no choice; he must be the slave of the 
most unscrupulous and insolent amongst slaves, or 
else the eervant of God, because for man there is 
only one way of being free—by uniting his will with 
the will of God. People bereft of religion, some 
repudiating religion itself, others recoguiring as 
religion those external, monstrous forms have 
superseded it, and, guided only by thedr personal 
lu^s, fear, human laws, and, above all, by mutual 
hypnotism, oannot oease to be animals or slaves, 
and no external ediforts can extricate them from this 
state, for only religion makes a man free. 

And*most of the people of our time are deprived 
of It 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Dd not that which tliy oonsctence oondemnit and iay not that 
which does not agree with truth. Fulfil thia, the mom inuport* 
ant duty, and thou wilt hare fulfilled all the object od thy life. 

No one can coerce thy will, it la accessible neither to thief nor 
robber; dtaire not that which is unreasonable, desire genial 
welfare and not personal as do the majority of men. The object 
of life is not to be on the side of the majority, but to escape 
finding oneself in the ranks of the insane . . . 

Rom^mber that there is a (}od who desires not praise nor glory 
from men created in His imajge^ hut rattier that they, guided by 
the understaofling «iven tlnm^ifShould in their actions beconm 
like unto Him,'' k fig tree is tn]^ to its purpose, so is the d<w, so 
are also bees, ’ihen Is It possible that man shall not fulfil his 
destination P But, alss, tliesu great and sacred truths vanish 
frmn thy memory; the bustle of daily life, war, unroasonaide 
fear, spiritual debility, and tlie habit of being a slave, obstruct 
them . . . 

A small branch cut from the main branch thereby has become 
separated from the whole tree. A man in enmity with another 
man is severed from the whole of mankind. But a branch is cut 
off by another’s hand, whereas man estranjms himself front his 
neighbour by hatred and spite, without, it Is true, knowing that 
thereby ht> tears iiimself away from the whole of mankind, But 
the Divinity having called men as brothers into common life has 
endowed them with the freedom of becoming reouncUed to each 
other aft^ dissension.—HaRcxrs Annsuers. 

* « a a a 

Snlightenment is the escape of man from his own childishness 
which he himself maintains. The ckHdishnm consists in hit in¬ 
capacity of m iking use of his reason without snother’s guidance. 
S0 iRainhmw this ckildtshnsis when it is the result of tbs 
insujficiency not of reason but of tbs decision and manliness of 
using it without ano^er’a guidance. **Sapere aude! ” 

Bate the manliness to use thine own reason. This is the 
motto of enlightment.—-SaitT. 

« a a a a 

One mdst extricate that religion which baa Moa for its object. 
And when we have laid our fingai^ upon that state of consehmeet 
whhfii is the original cell, the principls of tihs eternal QoMiel* 
we must stick to it. As the faint illuminatiotts of a tUu^ 29 
festival, or the miserable candles of a procession, dhwjqiW 
before the great marvel of Uie sun, so also little Iocm miracles, 
weak and wubtful, will disappear before the law of the vtorM of 
the Spirit, before the incomparable spectacle of hnmw biatrury 
conducted by the all powerful dramatist who b Called God.-*- 
Amubl (** Fragments d*un journal iniime**). 

s • » » s 

1 recognise tb%,following proportion as needing no pibof t all 
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hy whloh m»D thicks be cut, please Ck>d, says a righteous life, is 
merely religious error and superstition 

tt e » » tt 

lu reality there is only one means of worshipping God—it is 
by the fdinltnent of one’s duties and by beliavioui in accordance 
with the laws of MUison,—LiCBTKKBsno. 


“ But in order to aibolish tlie evil from which we 
are suffering,” those will say who are preoccupied by 
varione practical activities/ " it would bo nooeasary 
that not a few men o(nly,^hut all men,’‘**»hotild be¬ 
think tljcmselvee, and that having done so, they 
should uniformly understand the destination of their 
Uvea in the fulillment of the will of God and in. the 
service of one's neighbour.” Is this possible ? 

Kot only possible, do I answer, but it is im¬ 
possible that this should not take place.' 

is impossible for men not to bethink them¬ 
selves, i.e.f impossible that each man should not put 
himself the question as to who he is, and wherefore 
he livee; for man, as a rational being, cannot live 
witiiout seeking to know why he livee, and he hae 
always put to himself this queetion, and always, 
acooiraing to the degree of his development, has 
answered it in his religious teaching. In our time, 
the inner oontradiction in which men feel them¬ 
selves elicits this question with special insistence 
and demands an answer. It is impossible for men 
of our time to answer this question otherwise than 
by reco^sing the law of life in love to m«n and in 
the semoe of them, this being for our time the only 
rational anawer an to the meaning of human life, and 
this answer one thousand nine hundred years a^ 
has been egcpresscd in the Christian religion and is 
likewise known to the vast majority of all mankind. 

ThiSj^answer in a latent state lives in the con- 
•dousness of all men of the Christian world of our 
time, but it does not openly earpres® itself and serve 
aa guidsnoe for our life; only beoaus^n the one 
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liaad> those who enjoy the greatest authority, iok 
called sdeniista—^being under the coarse error that 
religion is a temporary and outgrovra step in the 
development of mairikind and that men can live Mnth- 
out religion—inculcate this error on those of the 
masses who are beginning to be educated; and on 
the other hand, bm^use those in power sometimes 
consciously,‘1>ut often unconsciously (being under the 
error that the Church faith is Christian religion), 
endeavour to support and excite in the people crude 
superstitions given out aa the Christian rehgioni. 

If only theso two deceptfons were to be destroyed, 
then true religion, already latent in men of ooir time, 
would become evident and obligatory. 

To bring this about it is necessaiiy that on the one 
hand, men of science should understand that the 
principle of the brotheahood of all men and the rule 
of not doing unto others what one does not wish for 
oneself is not one casual idea out of a multitude of 
human theories which can be subordinated to any 
other oonsideiiattions, but is an incontestable prin¬ 
ciple, standing higher than the rest, and flowing 
from the change!ess relation of man to that which is 
eternal—^to God—and is religion^ all religion, and 
therefore always obligatory. 

On the other hand, it is neoesBery that those 
who consciously or unconsciously preach crude super- 
stitipiui under the guise of Christianity ^ould 
understand that all these dogmas, sacraments, and 
rites, which they support and preach, are not only, 
as they think, harmless, but are in the highest 
degree pernicious, concealing from men that 
central religious truth which is expressed in the fulfll- 
ment of God's will—in the service of men--and that 
the rule of acting towards others as one would 
others to act towards oneself is not one of the pre¬ 
scriptions of the Christian religiod but is Mie whole 
of . practical religion as, indem, is stat^ in. the 
Gb^ls. 

To hring^about that men., of our time should uni* 
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formly pliwie bofo(re tbetmselves the question of tho 
moaning of life, and unifoxmly answer it, it is only 
neceesary tliat tiios© who regard theanselveB aa ©n- 
ligijtened should cea^ to tnink and to inculcate 
upon other geuerations that religion is atavison, the 
survivaJ of a past wild state, and that for the good 
life of men the spreading of education is sufficient, 
t.e., the spread of the most varied knowledge which 
is in some way to bring men to justice and to a moral 
life. These men should understand instead that for 
the good life of humanity religion is vital, and that 
this religion already exisite and lives in the conscious¬ 
ness of the men of oiur time. Men who are inten¬ 
tionally and unintentionally stupefying the people 
by Church superstitions sliouJd cease to do so, re- 
ooguising that what is important and binding in 
Christianity is not baptism, nor communion, nor 
profession of dogmas, etc., but only love to God and 
to one’s neighbour, and the fulfilling of the command¬ 
ment of acting towards others as one wishes otheis 
to act towards oneself, and that in this lies all the 
law and the prophets. 

If only both p©eudo*-Cliristians and men of science 
understood and preached to children and to the un¬ 
educated these simple, clear and necessary truths, as 
bhcv no-w preach their complicated, confused, and 
unnecessary theories, all men would uniformly 
understand the meaning of their lives and recognise 
one and the same duties as flowing from this 
moaning. 


CHAPTER IX. 

From tbe stoiy of a RussiaD peasant who refused Military 
Service j 

On October IfHb, of X895» I was called for the Cbnscription. 
When my tuni came to draw the lot, 1 said that I would not do 
so. Thcwi^dals looked at me, then consulted each other, and 
asked me why I refused, 

I answered that it was because I was not going either to take 
the oath nor to carry a gun. 
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They said that tliat would be seen to later on, but now I 
must draw the lot. 

1 again refused. Then they told the village atarosta to dratir 
the lot. He did so; Uie number 674 came out. It was written 
down. 

TIte military commander entered, he called me into his office 
and asked: who has taught thee all this, that thou dost not 
wish to take the oatli P 

I answered: I myself learnt it by reading the Gospel. 

He said: I do not think that thou hast Uijself so understood 
the Gospel, eveiything there is incomprelieosible, in order to 
understand it one has to learn a lot. 

TotIusI said; That Jesus did not teach an;tiling incom* 
prehensible, for even the Amplest illiterate people can understand 
his teaching . . . 

Then he told a soldier to take me to the barracks, 'i^th tlie 
soldier 1 went to the kitchen and there we dined. 

After dinner they ai^ed me why I had not taken the oath. 

I said: Because In the Gosp**! it is said, “ Swear not at all.** 

The> were astonished. Then they asked: But is that really 
in the Gr>spGl P Well then, find it. 

1 found the passage, read it, they listened. 

Although it Is there, they said, still one cannot refuse the oath 
because one would bu tortured to death. 

1 said ; Who loses his earthly life will inherit eternal life. 

On the 20th 1 was placed in a row with other young soldiers 
and the military rules were eimlained to us. 1 told them tliAt 1 
would fulfil nothing of this They asked why. 

I said : Bt‘cau'*'e as a Christian I will not bear arms nor defend 
myself from enemies, for Christ comnundf d us to love even our 
eneinies. 

They said; But art thou alone a Christian P Why, we are all 
Ghrisuana. I said; About others 1 know nothing, 1 only know 
concerning myselt tliat Jusus said that I should do as t am now 
doing. He again said: If tliou wilt not drill 1 will let tliee rot 
in pribon. 

To this I said; What ye will that do with me, but serve I 
will not. . . 

To-day a commUsion examined mo. The General said to the 
officers; Wliat views has this suckling acquired that he refust^s 
service P Millions serve wheieas he alone refuses. He dught to 
be fic^ged, then he will change bis views. . . , 

Olhovik was transported to tlie Amur. On the steamer all 
observed Lent, he refused. The soldiers asked why. He ex- 
plsdned. The soldier Sereda entered into the convematiisn. 
Olhovik opened the Gospel and began to read the fifth chapter 
of Matt^ifW. Having it he said: ThtM Jesus forbids the 
oath, courts of justioe, and wu*, but amongst us all this takes 
piaoe and Is regarded aS legitimate. A crowd df soldiers had 
collected aroungT Gtem and they remarked that Ser^ lubd no 
cross on his n ck. They asked ntm: And where fsivy etdfs P 

He said; In my box. 

'fhoy agahi atked: But why doit thou not wear it op thy 
neckP 
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fie said: Because 1 love Jesus aud therefore canuot wear that 
on which he was crucified. 

Then entered two non-'comnusaioned officers, and began talk¬ 
ing with Sereda. They said to tiim : How ia it that not long ago 
thou didst observe Lent, yet now hast taken off thy cross ? 

He answered thus: B^ausc then X was in the daik and did 
not see the light, wliercas now I Imve begun to read tlie Gospel 
and have learnt that a Christian should not do all this. 

They again asked: Does this mean that like Olhovik thou 
also vmt not serve P 

fie said that he would not. 

They asirod why. 

He said: Because I am a Christian, and Christians must not 
take arms against mioi. 

Sereda was arrested, and together with Olhovik exiled to the 
province of Yakoatsk, where tihey now are. 

s « • It « 


On January the 27th ol 1824, iuthe Voronej prison hosmtal there 
died hmm pneumonia a certain man named Drojjin, formerly a 
village teacher of the Government of Eoursk. His body was 
thrown into a grave in the prison cemetery, as is done'with the 
bodies of all we criminals who die in the prison. Yet he was 
one of the saintUeat, purest and most truthful men who have 
ever lived. 

lu August, 1891, he was called to the Conscription, but 
regiurdlng all men as brothers, and recoguiaiiig murder and 
violence as the greatest sins, contrapr to conscience aud to the 
wUl of God, he refused to be a soldier and to bear arms. Also 
regarding it as a sin to surrender his vill unto the power of 
other men, who are liable to demand evil actions of him, he 
refused to take the oath. Those men whose life is founded on 
violence and murder at first condemned him for one year to 
aditary confinement in Harkof, but later he was transferred to 
the Voronej penal battalion, where during fifteen months he was 
tortured by cold, hunger, and solitary confinement. Finally, 
when from incessant sufferings and privations, consumption 
dev^ped and he was recognised as unfit for military service he 
was trMSferred to the civil prison, where he was to remain con- 
mn'd for nine years more. But while he was being trsnsfemd 
ilMi penal battalion to the prison during an extremdy 

a day, the police officials, owing to tlieir negligence, 
d to furnish him with a warm coat. The party remained 
for several home In the street in front of the ponce station, and 
thus caused him to catch cold. Fneumonia set in, from which 
he died in twentv-two daw. 

The diG' before hisdieath Orojjin told the doctor, *< Although I 
have not lived long, nevertheless I am dying viith the smse 
that t nave acted In aoemdanoe with my convictions^ with my 
oonsoience. Of course, others may judge about this better Gmn 
I can. Bnrfaaps . . . no, 1 think that 1 am right,he concluded. 
—Ihtoiff ^0 Life and Death of Drojjin,” by E. Topoff. 

» # # # » , 

Ent on the whole anBOur of 0od» that ye may be able to itipd 
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against the wiles of the devil, For our wrestling is not sgainsls 
flesh and blood, but ag<t]ust the principalities, against tha 
pov\ero, against the wond-rulcrs of this darkness, against the 
si^iritual hosts of wirkcducss in tlie heavenly places. Wherefore 
take up tlie whole armour of God, tiiat ye may be able to with¬ 
stand m the evil day, and, having done all, to stand. Stand 
therefore, having girded your loins with truth, and having put 
on the breastplate of nghtcousness.”— Ephesians vi. 11-14. 


“ But how axe we to act uow—immediately among 
ourselves in Russia at this moment when oux foes 
ha>ve already attacked us, axe killing our people, and 
thiteaitening us,—what should be the action,” I shall 
be adked, "of a Russian soldier, otfficer, general, 
tsar, private individual? Aie we, foxso^, to 
allow our enemies to ruin our possessions, to 
seize the productions of our la,boiu*s, to carry 
away prisoners or kill our men ? What are we to 
do now that this thing has begun ? 

But befott’e tlie work of war was commenced, by 
whomsoevw it was commenced, every awakened 
man must answer—before all else the work 
of my life was commenced. Aud the work of 
my life has nothing in common with recognition 
of the rights of the Chinese, Japanese, or Russians 
to Poll. Arthur. The work of my life consists in 
fulfilling tho will of Him Who sent me into this 
life. This will is known to me. This will is that 
1 should love my neighbour and serve him. Then 
why should I, following tonipoxary, casual, 
irrational, and cruel demands, deviate from tho 
known eternal and changeless law of all my life? 
If there be a God, He will not ask me when I die 
(which may happen at any moment) whether I 
retained Chinnampo with it® timber stores, or 
Port Arthur, or even that conglomeration which is 
called the Russian Expire, which He did not c^- 
fide to my care; but He will ask me what 1 have 
done with that life which He put at my di^oaal; 
did I use it for the purpose for which it waa pro- 
destinodi and under the conditions for fulfilling 


/ 
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which it was eaitmsted to me? Have I fulfilled 
His law ? 

So that to thiei question ae to what is to be done 
now, when war is commenced, for me, a man who 
understands his destination, whatever position I 
may occupy, there can be no other answer than 
this—whatever be my circumstances, whether the 
war be commenced or not, whether thousands of 
Bussians or Japanese be killed, whether not only 
Port Arthur be taken, but St. Petersburg and 
Moscow—I cannot act otherwise than a® God de¬ 
mands of me, and that therefore I as a man can, 
neither directly car indirectly, neither by organising 
nor by helping nor by indting to it, participate 
in war; I cannot, I do not wish to, and T will not. 
What will happen immediately oi* soon, from my 
ceasing to do that which is contrary to the will of 
God, I do not and cannot know, but I believe that 
from the fulfilment of the will of God, there can 
follow nothing but that which is good for me and 
for all men. 

You speak with horror about what might happen 
if we Russians at this moment ceased to fight, and 
surrendered to the Japanese what they desire from 
us. 

But if it be true that the Sivlvation of mankind 
from brutalisation and self-destruction lies only in 
the establishment amongst men of that true roli- 
gicm which demands that we should love our neigh¬ 
bour and serve him (with which it is impossible to 
disagree), then every war, every hour of war, and 
my participation, in it, 'Only renders more difficult 
and distant the realisation of this only possible 
salvatiom 

So that, even if one places one's self on the un¬ 
stable point of view of defining actions according 
to theag presumed consequences—even then the 
surt<^der to the Japanese by the Bussians of all 
whi^ the former desire of us, besides the unques- 
tfdiiabTe advantage of the cessation of ruin and 
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slaiughter, would be aa approach to the only meann 
of the salvation of mankmcl from destruotion, 
whereas the continuance of the war, however it 
may end, will he a postponement' of that only means 
of salvation. 

“Yet even if this be so,” it is replied, ”wars 
can ceaae only when all men—or the majority— 
will refuse to participate in them. But the refusal 
of one man, whether he be Tsar or soldier, would 
only unneoeesarily, and without the slightei^ pri^t 
to anyone, ruin his life. If the Kuasian Tsar w^'e 
now to throw up the war, he would be de¬ 
throned, perhaps killed, in order to get rid of 
him; if an ordinary man woie to refuse military 
service he x)(^uld be sent to a penal battalion and 
perhaps shot. Why, then, without the slightest 
use, should one throw away one’s life, which may 
be profitable to society ? ” is the common question 
of those who do not think of the destination of 
their life, and therefore do not understand it. 

But this is not what is said and felt by mj man 
who understands the destma«tion of his life, i.e., by 
any religious man. Such a man is guided in his 
activity, not by the presumed possible consequences 
of his action, but by the consciousness of the desti^ 
nation of his life. A factory workman goes to his 
factory, and in it accomplishes the work which is 
allott^ him without considering what will be the 
consequence of his labour. In the sanie way a 
soldier acts, carrying out the will of iiii coaimen- 
dem Bo acts a relmous man in fulfiHihg ihe 
work prescribed to hm God, Without Bitgor 
ing as to what preoisely wdl corns of that 
Ihersfore, for a religious man theie is no 
as to whether many or few men act as he does, ot 
of what may happ^ to him if he that which 
he should do. He knows that, beeides lile; end 
death, nothing Can hapij^, that 
arO' to the hands of 'Whm he obe^' ' 

A religious man acts thus and not 
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betausd he desiired to act thus, nor because it is 
advantageous to himself or to other men, but be¬ 
cause, believing that his life is in the hands of God, 
he> cannot aet otherwise. 

In this lies the distinction of the activity of 
religions men. 

And therefore it is that the salvation ol men 
from the calamities which they inflict upon them¬ 
selves can be realised only in that degree in which 
they are guided in thedr lives, not by advantages 
nor atgfuments, but by religious ocmsciousness. 


CHAPTER X. 

. . . Men ot God that hidden salt which conserves tlie 
the world, for the things of the world are conserved cmly 
inasmuch as the Divine does not lose its power. ** Because 
if salt loses its savour with what can you salt it ? It can serve 
neither for the earth nor for manure but it is tiirown away. 
Who has oars to hear let him heait.” As to us we are persecuted 
when God gives the tempter the power to persecute, but when 
He does not wish to submit us to sufferings we enjoy wonderful 
peace even in tliis world which hates us, and we rely upon the 
protectkin of Him who said: ** Have confidence, 1 have con* 
quered the world.** 

Celsus also says: ** Tliat it is impossible that all tlie 
inhabitants of Asia, Europe, and Libia, Greeks as well as 
linurbarimie, should a^e to follow one and the same law. To 
think so, he says, means to understand nothing,’* But we say 
toat not mdy is it possible but that the day will come when 
aU reasonable beings shall miite under one law. For the Word 
drlteasoa wfll conquer all reasonable beings and will transform 
them ktto its own perfection. 

There are bodily diseases aqd wounds which no doctoring can 
Gutp, but it Is not so with the aUments of the soul: there is no 
evn the cure of which is bnposslbie for Supreme Besson which 
is God,^"^>iUdsif (** Otigen against Celus ”), 

‘ ‘ ' # ♦ * 

t M the lores stirring within me which in time will reform 
teiewmld. 

It deMint push or obtrude, but I am eonseious of it drawing 
gunHy imi hteslstiHy at my vitals. 

laia i seetM as I am attmeted, so 1 bsgin naaocountably to 
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1 dravtr them aiidl they in turn draw me, and we recognise a 
tendency to group ourselves anew. 

Get in touclr with the great central magnet, and you will 
yourself become a magnet. 

And as more and more of us find our bearings and exert our 
powers, gradually the new world will take shape. 

We become indeed legislators of the divine law, receiving it 
from God Himself in the Mount, and human laws shrink and 
dry up before us. 

And I asked the force witliin my soul, “ Who art thou ?” 

And it answered and said, 1 am Love, the Lord of Heaven, 
and I would be called I ove, tlie Lord of Eartli. 

I am the mightiest of all the heavenly hosts, and I am come to 
create the state that is to be/’— Eumcst Caosbv (‘* Plain Talk in 
Psalm and Parable”). 

» « « a- » 

One can say with certaiuty that the kingdom of God has come 
to us when anywhere is found openly established the principle 
of the gradual transformation of the church faith into a universal 
rationed religion, although the complete realisation of this king¬ 
dom still be infinitely far from us—because in this principle, as 
in the developing and tlien multiplying germ, is contained all 
which must enUghten and take possession of the world. 

In the life of the universe a thousand yeara are as one day. 
^Ve must labour patiently for this realisation and wait for it.— 
Kakt. 

# # # # # 

When I speak to thee about God, do not think that I .im speak¬ 
ing to thee about some object made of or silver. The God of 
whom 1 speak to thee, thou feelest Him in thy soul. Thou 
b(>arest Him In tliyself, and by thy impure thoughts and loathsome 
acts thou defilest His image in thy soul. In the presence of a 
golden idol which thou resardeat*as (Jod thou refrainest from 
doing aught that is unseemly, but in the presence of that God 
^ho in thee thyself sees and hears all, thou do.st not even blush 
when thou addictest thyself to thy disgusting thoughts and 
actions. . 

If only we remembered that God in us is the witness of all 
that we do and think, we should cease to sin, and God would 
iucessantly abide in us. Let us tlien remember God, and think 
and talk of Him as often as possible.— Efictmtus. 


“ But hew aibout the euemies that attack u»1" 

'* Love your eueapoie® and ye will have uene,” is 
said iu the teaching of the twelve 4-po®tle8. This 
aaiswer is not merely words, as thoee may ima^'ne 
who aa:e accustomed to think that the recoo^memar 
tion of love to one's enemies is someiihing hy^^ 
helical, and signifies not that which ieeocpre^ied^ hut 
soxaethiu^ else. This answer is the indi<^tiou ct a 
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^IP 

very clear and definite activity and of its conge- 
quences. 

To love one’s eneraiesi—the JapaiUese, the Chinese, 
those Yellow peopleta towarda whoan benighted men 
are now endeavouring to excite our hatred—to love 
them means not to kill them for the purpose of 
having the right of poisoning them with opium, as 
did tha English; not to kill them in order to seize 
their land, as was done by the French, the Russians, 
and. the G-emians; not to bury them alive in 
punishment for injuiing roads, not to tie them 
together by their hair, nob to drown them in their 
nveir Amur, as did the Russian* 

A disciple is nob above his master. ... It 
is enough for a disciple that he be aa his master." 

To love the Yellow people, whom we call our foes, 
means, not to teach them under the name of Chrisr 
tianity absurd superstitions about the, fall of man, 
redemption, resurrection, etc.; not to teach them 
the art of deceiving and killing others, but to teaich 
them, justice, unselfishness, compassion, love, and 
tliat not by words but by the example of our own 
good life. 

And what have we been doing to them, and are 
still doing? 

If we did indeed love our enemies, if even now 
we began to love our enemies the Japanese, we 
should have no eneniy. 

Therefore, however strange it may appeal to those 
occupied with military plans, preparations, diplo¬ 
matic coinsiderations, administrative, financial, eco¬ 
nomical measures, revolutionary socdalistic propa¬ 
ganda, and various unnecessary sciences, by which 
they .think to* save mankind from its calamities, the 
deliverance of man not only from the oalamitieg of 
war, but also from all the calamities which men in¬ 
flict ttbtm thetfnselves, will take place, not through 
dnp^Ors or kings instituting peace alliances, not 
through, those who would dethrone emperors or 
kih^S, dr restrain, them by constitutions or substi- 
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tute repub^ica for monarchiea, not by 
ferenccs, not by the reialisKitiion of aocialifitao pro* 
gramme®, not by victoriesi or deiWtfi on land or aea, 
not by libraries or universitiie©, nor by tboae futiia 
menta>l exercise® wbich airei now called scienoe; but 
only by there being' more and moor© of those sample 
men who, like the Donkhobors, Drojjin, Olkhovik 
in Russia, the Nazareuee in Austria^ Condatier in 
France, Terv^ in Holland, and others, having 
placed as their object not external alterations of 
life, but the closest fulfilment in themselves of the 
will of Him who has sent them into lifei, wiU 
direct all their powers to this realisation. Only 
such people, realising the Kingdom of Ood in 
tliemselvee, in their souls, will establish, without 
directlv aiming at this purpose, that external King¬ 
dom of God which every human soul is longing for. 

Salvation will come to pass only in this one way 
and not in any other. Tliea^ore what is now being 
done by those who, ruling men, inspire them with 
religious and patriotic superstitions, eoccitlng in them 
exclusdveinesa, hatred, and murder, as well as by 
those who, for the purpose of freeing men from 
slavery and oppreesaon, invoke them to violent ex¬ 
ternal revolution, or who think that the acquisition 
by mexi*of very much incidental and for the most 
part unnecessary information will of itself bring 
them to a good life j all this, by djatraciting men 
from what ^one they need, only removes them fto^ 
ther from the poseibality of salvation. 

iixe evil from which the men of the Chadian 
world sniffer is that they have temporari^ lost 
religion* 

Some peojde having oome to see the discord b% 
tween the existing religion and the degree 
and scientific development attained by human^ ai 
the present time, have decided that in no 

religion whatever is necew^ry. They Eye ifeftbehife 
reli^bn and preach the uselcishefifi of eny 
whatever kind. Others, holding to thah diatMad, 
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fom of Oiiiridtiaiii religion, which is now pireacihedy 
likewise Jive without relig;ion, professing empty ex¬ 
terna! focinS; which cannot serve as guidance for 
men. 

Yet a religion which answers to the demands of 
our time does exist and is knoiwn to all men, and in 
a latent state lives in the heiarts of men of tlie 
Ciiristian world. Therefore that this religion 
should become evident to and binding upon all men 
it is only necessary that educated menr—the leaders 
of the maases—should understand that religion is 
necessary to man, that without religion men cannot 
live a good life, and that what they call sciencet oaur 
not replace religion ; and that th^ in pofwer and 
who support the old empty forms of religion should 
understand that what they support and preach under 
the form of relimon is not only not rdigion but is 
the chief ohetacTe to men’s appropriating the true 
religion which, they already know, and which can 
alone deliver them from their calamities. So that 
the only oeartain means of man’s salvation consists 
merely in oeaeing to do that which hinders men 
from aammilating the true religion which already 
livesi in their consciouanees. 

CHAPTEB XI. r 

A wonderful and hwrible thing is come to pass in the Isad; 
the prc^phels prophesy fahiely, and the priests bear role by their 
means; and my people lore to have it so; and what win ye do 

in the end thereox.^jBSSMiaB v. 30, 31. 

« « » a S 

He hath Uinded their eyes, and he hardened their heart; lest 
they riionldsee with their and perceive with their heart, 
ana should tiun, and I ehoula bf»al them.^^fOHK xii., 40, 

» » * II s 

If a traveUer were to see upon some faiM>ff island a people 
whose hmises were protected by loaded cuinon, and if si^nUnels 
wets pstndling night and day around these houses, he could not 
belnJcninking that tirigands lived <m the island. Is it not thus 
witli States f How little iniluence reBgicn has upon 

p eoptei ,iy^<w e»,how far dfl we yet are from true religion?— 
bicisrs!s|pi^> '——— 

when news enmn of the 
hundred innocent lives opposite 
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Fort Arthur. It would seem that the i^eas iul* 
faring and death of these ifnfortunate, deluded 
men, who have needlessly and so dreadfully 
perished, ought to dis»£ibuse those who were the cause 
of this destruction. I am not alluding to Makai“off 
and other officers; all these men knew what they 
were doing, and wherefore, and they voluntarily, 
for i>e‘rsona(l advantage, for ambition, did as they 
did, disguising themselves in pretended patriotism, 
a pretence not oondemned merely because it is 
universal; I allude to those unfortunate men, 
drawn from all parts of Eussia, who, by the 
hcip of religious fraud, and under fear of piini^- 
mciit, have been torn from an honest, reasonable, 
useful, laiborious family life, driven to the other 
end of the world, placed on a cruel, senseless 
machine for slaughter, and torn to bits, drowned 
along with this stupid machine in a distant sea, 
without any need pr any possibility of advantage 
from all their privations, efforts, and sufferings, 
or from the death which overtook them. « 

In 1830, during the Polish war, the Adjutant 
Vilijinsky, sent to St. Petersburg by Klopitalcy, in 
a conversation held in Fi'ench with Bibitch, said 
to him, in answer to the latter's demand that the 
Eussian troops should enter Poland : — 

“ Monsieur le Marechal, I think that in that case 
it will be quite impossible for the Polish nation to 
accept this manifesto, . . 

Believe me, the Emperor will make no further 
concessions.” 

*‘Then I foresee that unhappily there will be 
war, that much blood will be shed; there will be 
many unfortunate victims.” 

Bp not think so; at most there will be 10,000 

who will perish on both sides, and that i» all,”* 

.. " . . . - .. - 

* Vilijinaky af’ds on his own behalf: The Pfald Jlarehal 
did not then think that more than 60.000 Ituatiians alone 
would perish in this war, not ao much from the fire 

na f roih di^casc-<*nor that he would himself be atnong^ their 
number. 
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Bibiteb, in his German accent, quite confident 
togetlier ^th another man as cruel and 
foreign to Kussian and Polish, life as he was him¬ 
self—Nicholas 1.—had the right to oondemn or not 
to oondemn to death ten or a hundred thousand 
Bussians and Poles. 

One hardly believes that this could have been, 
so senseless and dreadful is it, and yet it was; 
60,000 supporters of their families Icet their lives 
owing to the will of these men. And now the same 
thing is tahing place. 

In order not to let the Japanese into Manchuria, 
and to expel them from Korea, not 10,000, hut 
fifty and more thousands will, according to all 
probability, be necessary. I do not know whether 
Nicholas II. and Kuropatkin say like Dibitch in 
so many words that not more than 50,000 lives will 
be necessary for this on the Bussian side alone, and 
only that; but they think it; they cannot but 
think it, because the work they^;^ doing speaks for 
itself; that ceaseless stream ^ tmfortunate, deluded 
Busfiiain peasants now being tr^sported by thou¬ 
sands to the Far East—these are those same not 
more than 50,000 live Buseian men. whom Nicolas 
Bomanoff and Alexis Kuropatkin have decided 
they may get killed, and who will be kille^ in sup¬ 
port of iiiose stupidities, robberies, and every kind 
pi abominaitioa which were accomfylished in China 
and Korea by immoral, ambitions men now 
sitting peacefully in their palaces, and expecting 
new glory and new advantage and profit from the 
slaughter of these 50,000 unfortunate defrauded 
Bussian working men, guilty of nothing and gain¬ 
ing nothing by their s'^enngs and death. For 
other peoples' l^nd, to which the Bnmans have no 
rights which has beeni criminally seixed from its 
owners, and which, in reality, is not 
wii^ssary to the Bussians^and also for 
cerMn daric dealings by speonUtors, who in Korea 
to gain money out of other people's forests 
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—many miJHous! oi man«y are speait, i«., a gwM 
|>«rt ol the labour oi the whole ol the Buseiau 
|>eople, while the future geueratious oi thia people 
are bound by debts, its beet workmen are with-' 
drawn from labour, and seoiee of thousands of its 
sons znercilessly doomed to death, and the de- 
atruction of these unfortunate men is already begun. 
More than this: the war is being managed by those 
who have hatched it so badly, so n^lig^tly, all is 
so un^pecbed, so unprepar^, that, as one paper 
admits, Russia’s chief chance of success lies in the 
fact that it possesses inexhaustible hxunan material, 
—it is upon this that iialy' those who send to deaUi 
scores of thousands of Eussaan men! 

It is frankly said that the regrettable reverses of 
our fleet must be oompeaaated on the land. In 
plain language this means that if the authoritieB 
have badly Erected things on sea, and by their 
negligence have destroyed not only the nation s 
milliards, but thousands of lives, we can mahe it up 
by condoning to death on land several more 
scores of thousands! 

When crawling locusts cross livers, it happens 
that the lower layers are drowned, until from the 
bodies of the drowned is formed a bridge otrer which 
the uppi^ ranks can. paas. In the same way are 
the Etnman people di^msed of. 

Thus the lower layer is already beginning 
to drown, indicating the way to other ihousanda> 
who will ail likewise perish. 

And are ^e originators, directors, and sup^ 
porters of this drsadful work beguining to underr 
stand their ain, their crime! Not in the least. 
They are quite persuaded that they have fulfllled 
and are fulfllUng their duty, and they , are pi^iud 
of their activity, 

Beople ^ak of the kws ol ^e lapave 
All agree, wa# able to kill mm wy 
they ebepic^ the loss of a drowned «xcell«ni j|na#i»e 
of daughtmr whieh had cost to many 
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toubies, they dlsc/uss the question of hotw to find 
another murderer as capable as the poor benighted 
Makaroil, they invent new, still more efficacious 
tools of slaughter, and all the guilty men engaged in 
this dreadful work, from the Tsar to the humblest 
journalist, all with one vo-ioe call for new insanities, 
new crueJties, for the increase of brutality and 
hatred of one's fellow-men. 

** Maltaroiff is not the only man in Russia, and 
every admiral placed in his position will follow in 
bis steps and will continue the plan and the idea, 
of Makarofff, who has nobly perished in the strife,” 
writes Kovoe Vremya, 

" Let us earnestly pray Uod for those who have 
laid down tlieir lives for the sacred Fatheaiand, 
without doubting for one moment that it, the 
Fatherland, will give us now sons, equally vir¬ 
tuous, for the further struggle, and .will find in 
them an inexhaustible store of strength for a 
worthy oornplction of the work,’* writes the St, 
Peteaebuig Vedomosti. 

A ripe nation will draw no other conclusion 
from the defeat, however unprecedented, than that 
we should continue, develop, and conclude the 
sitrife; therefore let us find in oiurselvea new 
streu^h; new heroes of the spirit will arise,” 
writee the Muss ; and so forthi. 

So murder and every kind of arimo go on with 
greater fury. People ©nthusdasticailly admire the 
martial spirit of the volunteers, who, having come 
unexpectedly upon fifty of thedr fellow-men, slay all 
of thenoi, or take passession of a village and slaughter 
all its population, or hang or shoot those accueod 
of being ^ee, i.e., of doing the very same thing 
which is regarded as indispensable and is con- 
stantjy done on our sid©. News about these crimes 
it nepKOl)^ in pompous telegrams to their chief 
the Tsar, wo in return sends to his vir- 
tunus troops his blessing on the continuation of 
Ihdb dsedtf 
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Is it not evident that it there be a salvation from. 
this position, it is only one—that one which Jesus 
teaches? 

“ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God ” and His 
righteousness (that which is within you), and all the 
rest — i.e.j all that practical welfare towards which 
man is striving^will of itself be realised. 

Such is the law of life: practical welfare is 
attained not when man strives towards this practical! 
welfare—such striving, on the contrary, for the most 
part removes man from the attainment of what 
he seeks—but only when man , without thinking of 
the attainment of practical welfare, strives towards 
the most perfect fulfilment of that which, before 
God,, before the Source and Law of his life, he rer 
gards as right. Then only, incidentally, is prao- 
tical welfare also attained. 

So that the true salvation of men is only on©: 
the fulfilment of the will of God by each individual 
man within himself, t.c., in that portion of the iJni- 
verse which alone is subject to his power. In this 
is the chief, the only destination of every mdividual 
man, and at the same time this is the only means 
by which every individual man can influence 
others, and therefore to this and to this only should 
all the efforts of every man be directed. 

May 2, 1904, 


CHAPTER XII. 

I had only just despatched the last of the preoed* 
ing pages of this jtfticle when the dreadful newseame 
of a nemr iniquity committed in r^^ard to the Rusa^ 
people by those ligh’t>miuded men who, criyied with 
power, ]^ve appropriated the right of managing 
them. Again coarse and servile riavee 
dreteed tip in various dasallhg atritee>-^?arietiei 
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Gen^r^als wisbiug to disitiiigiusib tiheinsdveo or to do 
a bad turn to each other, or to earn the right to add 
one ttion’e little star, fingle-fangle, or scra.p of ribbon 
to their idiotic and glaring get-up, or elle from 
stupidity or carelessness—again these miserable 
worthless men haive destroyed amid dreadful suSer- 
ings thousands of those honourable, kind, hard¬ 
working labomers whoi feed them. And again, this 
iniquity not only does not cause those responsible 
for it to reflect and repent, but one hears and reads 
only about its being necessary as speedily as possible 
to mutilate and slaughter a greater number of men 
and kx ruin still more families, both Russian and 
Japanesei. 

More than this, to prepare men for fresh iniqui¬ 
ties of this kind,, the peqyetrators of these crimes, 
far from recognising what is evident to all, viz., that 
for the Russians this event, even from their patriotic 
military point of view, was a sioandalous defeat, en¬ 
deavour to assure a'eduious people that these unfor¬ 
tunate Russian labouring men, lured into a trap 
like cattle into a slaughter-house—of whom several 
thousands have been killeid and maim^ merely be¬ 
cause one General did not understand what anther 
General had said—have performed an act of heroism 
because those who could not run away were killed and 
those who did run away remained alive. As to the 
i^act that one of these terrible, immoral, and cruel 
men distinguished by the titl^ of Generals, Admi¬ 
rals, drorwned a number of p^ceful Japanese, 
th^ is also described as a great and glorious act of 
heroism, which must gladden the hearts of Russians. 
And in all the papers is reprinted this awful appeal 
to murder:— 

' Let the two thousand Russian soldiers killed on 
ths Yatu, together with the maimed ' Retvisan ’ and 
her leUpwvehi^, with our lost torpedo boats, teach 
our ctUiserB with what devastation they must break 
in upon the shores of base Japan. She has sent 
her soldiers to shed Russian bloody and no qu^ter 
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ibotUd be afforded her- Naw one cannot be eeizie*^ 
mental, it is einful; we must ffght, we must direct 
such heavy Wowa that the memory of them thall 
freeze^e treacherous hearts of the Japanese. Now 
is the time for the cruisers to go out to sea, to reduce 
to ashes tbo towns of Japan, flyings as a dreadfui 
cailamity, along its beautiful shores. No more senti- 
mentality,” 

Ih© frightful work commienced goes on. Loot, 
violence, murder, hypocrisy, theft, and-above all, 
the moi^ fetarful fraud, the distortion of religious 
teachings, both Christian and Buddhistic, proceed 


apace. 

The Tsar, the chief xespousible person, continues 
to go on to review the troops, to thank, reward, and 
encourage them*; he iseues an edict for the csdling 
out of the reserves; his faithful subjeicts again and 
again lay down their property and lives at the feet 
of him they call, only with their Ups, their adored 
monarch,—on the other hand, desiring to disUn- 
guish th^selves before each other in deeds and 
in words only, they tear away the fatthera and 
breadrwinners from their orphaned famiUes, prepar¬ 
ing them for^siaughter. The worse the position p{ 
RuesiB^ the more recklessly do the joumaliats lie, 
transforming shameful defeats into victodsi, know¬ 
ing that no on© will contradict them, and they 
quietly oollecit money from subscriptions and aalea 
The more money and labour of the people is devoted 
to the war, the moire is grabbed by various anthori- 
ties and apecolatots who know that no one wiU eph- 
vict them because eyettyona is d<>in|f the same; Ae 
military, trained for murder, having pa^ped !ye^ 
in a school of inhumanity, coarsenees, and idleh^r 
i-^jojc^T-poor men—^because besides an imrps^^'oi 
tbrni- ^aijry the sianghter of sup^om opeua 


ini; cqpt-; 
'Oon«' 


des hr their pr^otion, Chidsdan 
tinue to invite men to the greatest of , . 

fcinue to oo-mmit samlege, piraying Gpd heip;hhe 
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juNlify ptraise that paator who with the 
crosa ixi bia hands on the veiy aoeoo d 
imtrdeT^ etnoourageid znen to the criinft Tlie 
same thing b going on in Japan, Tim be¬ 
nighted Japanese go in for murder with yet gtmter 
fervour owing to their victorbs, the Mik^o ^ao re^ 
viewa and rewards kb tt'oopa^ various Ganerab boast 
of thedr bravery, imagining that, having learned to 
liill, they have aioquired enlightenment. So, too, 
groan the unfortunate working people tom from 
useful labour and from their families. So the jour- 
aalists lie and rejoke over their gains. Also pro¬ 
bably (for where murder is elevated into virtue ©very 
kind of vice is bound to flourish), also probably all 
kinds of oommandeirs and speoilators earn money, 
and Japanese theologians and religious teiaoheirs,—no 
kes than the military in the techniques of armament, 
—do not remain behind the Europeans in the tech¬ 
niques of religk^ deceit and sacrilegef, but distost 
th© great Buddhistic teaching by not only permit- 
tiqg but |ustifying that murder which Buddha< for'* 
bade. The Buddhistic scientist Soyen-Bhaku, rul¬ 
ing over eight hundred monastedes, explains that al¬ 
though Bi^dha forbade manslaugbter*he also said 
he could never be at peeoetmtil all beings are united 
iu tne infinitely loving heart of all things, and that 
therefore, in order to mug into harmony that which 
18 dbeordiiit, itia necessary to light and to kill men.^ 
It is as if th^e never nad existed the Christian 

* In the ardob it is said 

tdp|e world if my own {bssetsion. AH tbe things 
thetabi are by own ohildrmi . . . the ten thousand things in 
this world are no more than the reflections of my own self. 
Ibsy eome firbm tibe one source They partake of tbe one 
body,. I cannot rest quiet uatu. erery bei^, even 

tb# iitAabest iKissl^^^ fragment of etistehce, Is settled down 
td j^onor appointment.” . . • This is hb« posttlon 
takes b3^e Bnooha, end we^ his htuable foliowers, are bat 
to Wiballl his.wake, 

fWby thdado weflghtatallt 
; dc not find this world se It ought to he. Bo- 

eMi mM aefb^eo mahy perverted creatines, so many 
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aj[Ld Buddhi&tio t^cliiag aibout the ol the 

hiitman spirit, the brotherhood of men, love^ oom- 
paeisio^, the sacredness of huniao life. Men, both 
Jaipianiese and Eussians, already enlightesied by the 
Truth, yet like wild animaile—uay, worse thaa wild 
animals—^throw themselves upon each other ^th 
the sole desire to destroy as maay lives as possible. 
Thotisant^ of unfortunate groan and writhe in cruel 
sufferings and die in agony in Japanese and Russian 
field hospitals, asking th^selves in bewilderment 
why this fearful thing was done with them; while 
oth^ thousands are already rotting in the earth or 
on the earth, or floating in the sea- in swollen de> 
composition. And scores of thousands of wives, 
fathers!, mothers, children, are bemoaning their 
bread-winners, uselessly destroyed. Yet all this is 
still too little; new and newer victims are being pre¬ 
pared. The chief concern of the Russian organisers 
of slaughter is that on the Russian side the stream 
of food for cannon—three thousand men per day 
doomed to destruction—should not be inteonupted 
for one minute. The Japauese are preoccupied with 
the same thing. The locusts are incessantly being 
driven down into the river in order tfiat t^ rows 
behind may para over the bodies, ... 

When will this cease, and the deceived people at 

WAfward fchougbtn, so many ill-directed hearts, dae to 
iterant subjectivity. For this reason Buddhists aM never 
tired of combatting all productions of Ignoianoe, and tbeir 
light mast be to tho hitt^ ond. Thoy itHU $hm m emHor. 
They will mercilessly destroy the very root from vthim arises 
the misery of this tife. To accomplish this end they 
never bo afraid of saorifleing their lives. : 

Th'^-e follow, Just as is ttsual with ns, entangled akn- 
ments about self-sacrifice and kindness, about we trans¬ 
migration of souls and about much else-^l tiiis for tfaa! sole 
purpose of concealing the simple and clear comm&ndment of 
Buodlto: not to Mil* 

Further it is said: *' The hand that is raised to lltrika and 
the eye that is fined to take aim, do not heloiig to tixe indlyi- 
dual, but are the instruments utiBsed by a pchntiple higher 
than transient egietenoe.'’ C The Open Conrt,** Iw, 

BaddlistViewi of War/' by the Bet. Bojan^SiiU.) 
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IflAfa Recover tiieoiBelvee md say: “ Well, go you your- 
aeivee, you heiartleae and Oodlees Tsars, Mikados, 
Miniiitiers, Bishops, Priosta, Geuerals, Editors, 
Bpecula-tors!, or however you may be called, go you 
youredves under these shells and bullets, but we 
do not wish, to go and we will not go. Leave us in 
peace, to plough and sow and build, and also feed 
you, you parasites.” It would be so natural 
to say this, now, when amongst us in Russia 
resou^s the weeping and wailing of hundreds of 
thousands of mothers, wives, and children, from 
whom are being snatcbed away their bread-earners, 
the sOHsalled " reserve.” These same men, the 
majority of the reserve, are able to read; they know 
what the Far East is; they know that war is going 
on, not for anything which is in the least necies- 
siary to Russia, but for some dealings in strange 
lands, “ leased ” landsi, as they themselves call 
them, on which it seemed advantageous to some 
corrupt speculators to build railways and so gain 
prodt; al^ they know, or might know, that they 
will be lulled like sheep in a alaughter-house, sinoe 
the Ja^panese poesees the latest improvements in 
tools of murder which we do not, as the Russian 
authorities who are sending these people to death 
had not thought in time cS furnishing itself with 
the same weapons as the Japanese. Knowing 
all this, it would indeed be so na.tcura>l to say: 

Go you, those who have brought on this work, 
all you to whom war is necessary and who justify it, 
go you and face the Japanese bullets and mines, but 
we will not go, beoause we not only do not need to do 
this, but we cannot xmdfeirstand how it can be neoes- 
aary to anyone.” 

But no, they do not say this; they go, and they 
win oodtinue to go; they cannot but go as long as 
the^f ||ar that which ruins the body and not that 
whIhWna both the body and the soul. 

■^Wh^her we shall be killed,” they argue, "or 
niiiiiuad tn these Ohtnnampos, of whatever they are 
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called, whlt^eor ^ driven, wei do» mtt kxtom, it 
may barpiJeai tiiat vre sluill ^ through solely, lyid, 
mos^ver, with reiwarda and glory like thoae sailors 
who* are now being feaeted all over Bnesla beGause 
the Japanese bomb® and buHeta did iM>t hit them 
but eomebody else; whereias should we refuse, we 
should be certatinly sent to prison, starved, beateU) 
exiled to the province of Yalcoutsk, perhaps even 
killed immediately.” So with dcjspair in their 
hearts, leaving behind a* good rational life, leaving 
their wives and their children, they go. 

Yesterday I met a reseorvist soldier, accompanied 
by hia mother and wife. All three were riding in a 
cart, he had had a drop too much, hia wife's face 
was swollen with teai'®. He trimed to me: 

“ Good-bye to thee, Lyof Nikolaevitch.; off to the 
Far Ea»t.” 

“Well, art thou going to fight?'’ 

" Well, some one has to fight! ” 

■ No on© need fight! ” 

He refiected for a moment, “ But what is One Jo 
do. If here can one escape ? ” 

1 saw that he had understood me, had understood 
tliat the work to which he was being sent was an evil 
woiik. 

“ Where can one escape / ” 1!hat is the preciflie* eat- 
presaion of that menW condition which in the offi* 
cial and Journalistio world is translated the 
worda, ''For the Faith, the Tsar, and the FaithB<^ 
land.” Those who, abandoning their hungry likndr 
lies, go to aufiering, to deatl^ say as they lost: 
“ Where can one escape?” Whereas those who ail 
in safety in their luxurious |xaIaoai say that all 
aian men are ready to sacrmce their lives lott; til^r 
adored monarch and for the glory adsd grea^^esO of 
Russia.. , ,, 

Yesterday from a peasant I know t reeci^sd two 
letters, one after the other, \ 

/ThiS'iS. the first'lr-* ' ■'* 

l>eor Lyof Nikoiaovitch,-^Wsll, tb^da^ I h«w 
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o£&cia«l announoemeat of my caiU to 
tSie Service; to-morroiv I must present myaelf at 
tine head^uarteot*. Tliat isi alii. And after that— 
to tho Ear East to meet the Japanese bullets. 

“ About my own, and my household’s grief, 1 
will not tell you, it is not you who will fail to 
understand all the horror of my position and the 
horrors of war, all this you have long ago painfully 
realised, and you undei-stand it all. How I have 
longed to visit you to have a talk with you. I had 
written to you a long letter in which I described 
th^ torments of my scxul, but I had not had time 
to copy it when I received ray summons. What 
is my wife to do now with her four children? As 
an old man, of course, you cannot do anything 
yourself for my folks, but you might ask some of 
your friends in their leisure to visit my orphaned 
family. I beg you earnestly that if my wife proves 
unable to bear the agony of her helpltessnees with 
her burden of children, and makee up her mind to 
go to you for help and counsel, you will receive and 
edhsoMS her. Although she does not know you 
personally, elm believes in your word, and that 
meana much. 

** 1 was not able to resist the summons, but I 
say beforehand that through me not one Japanese 
family shall be orphaned. My God! how dreadful 
is all this; hew distressing and painful to abandon 
ail by which one lives, and in. which one is cour 

The sepond letter is as follows; — 

Bin4est Lyof Jl'ikolaevitch,—Only one day of 
aptual servloe has passed, and t have already lived 
through an eternity of ®ao®t desperate torments. 
Ercnn ^ht o’clock in the morning till nine in the 
evwng we have been crowded and knocked about 
to and Iro in the barrack-yard, like a herd of cattle, 
the eoftedy of medical examination was three 
tltnee^ and those who had resorted them- 

e^w ten minutee' atteu' 
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tfton before t^ey were marked ‘ Satisfactory/ When 
we, these two thousand satisfactory individuals, 
were driven from the military commander to the 
barracks, along the rood, spread out for almost a 
verst, stood a crowd of relatives, mothers, 
and wives, with infanta in arms, and if you 
had only heard and seen how they clasped 
their fathers, husbands, sons, and banging round 
thedr nocks wailed hopelessly! Generally I behave 
in a reserved way, and can restrain my feelings, 
but 1 could not hold out, and I also wept^^’ (In 
journalistic language this same is expreei^ thus: 

The upheaval of patriotic feeling is immense/’) 

'Where is the standard that can measure ^1 
this immensity of woe now spreading iteelf over 
almost onethird of the world ? and we, we are now 
that food for cannon which in the near future will 
be offered as sacrifice to the God of vengeance and 
horror. . . . 

1 cannot manage to establish my inner balanoe. 
Oh! how*»I execrate myself for this double-mind^- 
neos^ which prevents my serving one Master and 
God.” 

This man does not yet suj£cieatly believe that 
wHat destroys the body is not dreadful, but that 
which destroys both the body and the soul, there¬ 
fore he cannot refuee to go, yet while lesiving his 
own family, he promises beforehand that through 
him not one Japanese family shall be orphaned; 
he believes in the chief law of God, the law of all 
religions; to act towards others as one wi^s 
others to act towards one's self. Of such men, 
more or less ooneciously recognising this Isw, there 
are in our time, not in the Christian world albne, 
but in the Buddhistic^ Mohammedan, Oonlucian^ 
and Brahminio world, not only thousands^ but 
miliiona. ^ 

^ere eixist true heroes, nob those who are now 
heang feted because having wished to MU others 
they were not killed themselTse^ bnt tms herbe# 
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who are now oonfiined in prisons and in the pro¬ 
vince of Yakoiitek, for having categorically refused 
to- enter the ranks of murderera, and who ha.ve pie- 
ferred martyrdom to this departure from the law of 
Jesus. Thm are also such as he who writes to 
me, who go, but who will not kill. But also that 
piajority which goes without thinking, and endea¬ 
vours not to thi^ of what it is doing, still in the 
depth of ite soul does now already feel that it is 
doing an evil deed by obeying authorities who tear 
men from laibour and from their families, and send 
them, to* needless slaughter of men, repugnant to 
their soul and their faith; and they go only be¬ 
cause they an© so entangled on all sides that: — 
“ Where, can one escape? ” 

Meanwhile those who remain at home not only 
feel this, but know and express it. Yesterday in 
the high road I met some peasants returning from 
Toula. One of them was reading a leaflet as he 
walked by the aide of his cart. 

J[ asked, *' What is that—a telegram ? ” 

This is yesterday’s, but here is one of to-day." 
He took another out of his pocket. We 
stopped. I read it. 

You should have seen what took place yester¬ 
day at the staitiion,'' he said ; ** it was dreadful.*' 

** Wives, <^ldren, more than a thousand of 
them, weeping. They surrounded the train, but 
were allowed no further. Strangers wept, looking 
on. One woman from Toula gasped and fell down 
dead; five childim They have since been piaoed 
in various izistitutions, but the father was driven 
away all the same. . . . What do we want 
with thia Manchuria, or whatever it is called. 
There is sufficient land here. And what a lot of 
peoi^e and property have been destroyed." 

Yee, Jthe relatioa of men to war is now quite 
differtht from that which formerly existed, even 
80 lately aa the vear ’77. That which is now taking 
phtea never toon place before. 
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ilie sei fortli tM tiudiig r&a&^im 

of tiho Tear, who is fcravellmg- About Euosia for the 
purpose of hypnotising these mon who are being 
sent to murder, indeecribable enihiMasan is mani¬ 
fested amongst the pcSbple. A#* a matter of faob, 
something quite different is being manifested. 
From all sides one hears reports that in one piaee 
three Reservists have hange<i themsdves; in an¬ 
other spot two more; in yet another, about a 
woman whose husband had been taken away bring¬ 
ing her children to the conscription committee- 
room, and leaving them there; while another 
hanged herself in the yard of the mdlitary oom- 
mander. All are dissatisfied, gloomy, exasperated. 
The words, “ For the Faith, the King, and the 
Fatherland,’’ the national anthem, and shouts of 
“ Hurrah 1 ” no longer act upon people as they 
onoe did. Another warfare of a differeinit kind, tne 
struggling consciousness of the deceit and sinful¬ 
ness of work to which people are being o^^lled, 
is more and more taking posseesion of the people.. 

Yee, the great stnfe of our time is not that now 
taking place between the Japanese and the Russians, 
noo* that whioh may blaae up between the W^te and 
Yellow races, uort that strife which is carried on by 
mines, boml^, bullets, but that spirited stsile, 
which, without ceasing, has gone oh and is now going 
on between the enlightened consciousness of iu#n- 
kind now waiting for manifestation and that dark- 
E=« that burden ^ioh murcwud. md «»»««« 
mankind. 

In his own time, S eeus yearned in expectation and 
aaid: “ I camo to cast fire upon the earth, and how 
I wish that it were already kindled.''-^Jjuk;exii., 4$* 

That which Jesus long^ for is 
plished; the fire is being kindled. iTItm do n^ let 
us cheick but let us spread and serve ih v . 
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i should zuerver finish this aHicie if I \ 71 ere to 
continue to luid to it all tha.t oorroboraitcs its eesen- 
ti&l idea, Yaoberday the news came in of th e sinking 
oi the Japanese ironclads, and in theso^alled hisrher 
circles of KuSsiaa fa^ionable, rich, intelleotml 
society, they are, without the slightest conscientious 
scruples, rejoicing at the destruction of a thousand 
human lives. Yet tonlay I have received from a 
simple seaman, a man standing on the longest plane 
of society, the following letter: —* 

Letter from sailor (theire follows his CJhxistian 
name, father’s name and surname). 

“ Much respected Lyof Nikdaevitch, I gixBt you 
with a low bow, with love, much respected Lyof 
Nikolaevitch. 

I have read your book. It was very pleasant 
reading for me, I have been a great lover of readi ng 
your works. Well, Lyof Nikolaevitch/w© are now 
m a state of war, pleas© write to me whether it is 
agi-eeable to God otr not that our commanders com- 
pdl us to kill. I beg you, Lyof Nikolaevitch, write 
to me, please, whether or not the truth now ©ousts 
on eaHh. Tdl me, Lyof Nikolaevitch. In church 
here a prayer is being read, the pricBt mentions the 
Christ-loving amy. Is it true or not that God loves 
wa^ f I pray you, Lyof Nikolaevitch, have you got 
any. books from which I oould see whether truth 
exists on earth dr not ? Slend me such boaks. . What 
they dost, I Will pay. I beg you, Lyof Nikolaevitch, 
do not neglect my request-. If there are no books, 
tlim send me a letter. ,I will be very glad when I 
i'^eceivo-a letter from you. I will await your letter 
With impa'tience. Good-bye for tb© present. I le- 
main ahve and well and wish the same to you from 
the Lord God. Good heialth and good suiocess in 
your work." 

Th«|wrfolldrwi the address. Port Arthur, the name 

p —T—trl-T — ' iiir I -^11 I I n-r^^i -'m ii — i ii mi— v'— - i 

* Ihd letter is writtm in a most illiterate way, filled with 
mlstakee in orihegra^y mid pnoctuation.— 
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of th«» sdilp ou whic^ ihe cooMpoxidtiiil/ fteix^es, hii 
and hia zitaiiio. Ipi a ddm!/ way, la woird% 1 
oana^ anawor thia deia;r, sarioas, and trqly taxr 
Ugbtened maa. He is in Fort Axl^iur, with which 
there no longer ie any coraniuai<;^Qn eitner by 
letter or telegraph. Bnt we etUI have a mutual 
means of communication. This ineane is in that 
God in whom we both believe and oonceming whom 
we both know that war is not acoordiing to Kis will. 
The doubt which has arisen in his soul contadns at 
the same time its own solution. 

And this doubt has now arisen and is living in the 
souls of thousands and thousands of men, not only 
Kussians and not only Japanese, but all tlioee unfor- 
tunate people who are compelled by violence to fulfil 
the act mc^ repellant to human nature. 

The hypnotism by which people have beien stupe¬ 
fied and by whidi governments still endeavour to 
stupefy them soon passee o^, and its effect is beoom- 
ing weaker and weaker; whereae the doubt as to 
** whether or not it he agreeable to God that our 
commanders compel us to hill ” grows stronger and 
stronger—cannot in any way be axtinguiahied, and 
keeps spreading further and further. 

The doubt as to whether or not it be agreeable 
to God that our conunanders compel Us to kill"— 
this is a spark of that fire which Jesus kindled upon 
earth and which is beginning to spread. To know 
and feel this is a great joy. 

'LEO TOLSTOY. 

Yasnava Foliawa, 

May 21,1904. 








